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Sermons for the Month of October 
EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ON RASH JUDGMENT 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“Jesus seeing their thoughts, said, Why do you think evil in your hearts?” 
—Matt. ix, 4. : 


@e 


SYNOPSIS.—The power used demonstrates the divine character of the 
Saviour. Rash judgment: its meaning; its prevalence; its folly Scrip- 
ture strong against this evil: it is founded on malice or envy, pride and 
self-interest. It is a violation of charity, justice and the rights of God. 
Its baneful effects (1) on our neighbor, (2) on ourselves. The con- 
demnation of the sinner. Exhortation to be rid of such a disastrous 
passion. 


We discover, my brethren, in the present Gospel, an evident proof 
of the divinity of Jesus Christ. While He evinces His heavenly mis- 
sion by the miracle which He performs, He demonstrates the divinity 
of His character by absolving from sin by His own power and 
authority, which God alone can do, and by His penetrating into the 
hidden thoughts of His hearers, which are known to God only. He 
had said to the sick man, “Son, thy sins are forgiven thee”; He 
proves that He possesses this power of forgiving sins by restoring 
to him the use of his limbs, and by the exertion of a power which 
must be derived from heaven. He confounds the secret rash 
judgments of the Scribes, who in their hearts accused and con- 
demned Him of blasphemy. Let us rejoice that Our Saviour has 
afforded such powerful evidence in support of our faith; let us adore 
Him as God and man; let us profit by what He teaches us; let us 
learn from the answer which He made to those who thought evil of 
Him, who was pure from ali guilt and the God of purity, never to 
form a rash judgment to the prejudice of our neighbor, but to 
interpret all His actions as favorably as it is in our power, and even 
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when the exterior presents nothing favorable to our view, to hope 
that a virtuous, though possibly erroneous, intention may protect 
him from sin in the sight of God. Above all, let us learn never to 
pass sentence of condemnation upon our neighbor, for judgment is 
the Lord’s. 

Against this sin of rash judgment and its pernicious consequences, 
so common among mankind, I intend to direct my present discourse; 
hoping to convince you that rash judgment passed upon the con- 
duct of our neighbor is contrary to the rights and authority of 
God, and opposite to Christian charity. Hence, it will necessarily 
follow that this offence, in which men so frequently indulge without 
scruple or remorse, is a grievous violation of morality, and ruinous 
to man’s salvation. 

By rash judgment is understood the condemnation of our neigh- 
bor’s actions or intentions, upon light or insufficient grounds. I 
wish not to excite scruples in the breasts of the timorous, as if I 
included every involuntary thought, or uncherished suspicion to the 
prejudice of our neighbor, which may rush upon the imagination, 
and from which the just are not secure; but I mean every voluntary 
thought, every suspicion entertained with full deliberation, every 
judgment formed with knowledge and consent to the injury of our 
neighbor’s virtue and character. This is, in the first place, an injury 
done to God, who has expressly forbidden it in many passages of 
Sacred Writ. In Levit., xix 15, He says, “Thou shalt not do that 
which is unjust nor judge unjustly.” Our Saviour Christ Jesus 
has confirmed the same, when He says, “Judge not, that ye may not 
be judged” (Matt. vii, 1). “Judge not and ye shall not be judged; 
condemn not, and ye shall not be condemned” (Luke vi, 37). “Thou 
art inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou art, that judgest,” says 
St. Paul (Rom. ii, 1) ; “for wherein thou judgest another thou con- 
demnest thyself.” “He that judgeth his brother,” says the Apostle 
St. James (iv, 2), “judgeth the law. But if thou judge the law, 
thou art not a doer of the law but a judge. There is one lawgiver 
and judge, that is able to destroy and deliver. But who art thou 
that judgest thy neighbor?” To judge, then, is to invade the 
authority and rights of the Deity, and to violate His express com- 
mand. Nor is it less a violation of Christian fraternal charity, an 
injustice done to our neighbor. “Charity thinketh no evil, rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth with the truth” (I Cor. xiii, 5). It 
would rather be deceived, by inclining to a favorable construction, 
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than offend God and hurt its neighbor by too much severity in 
forming an opinion. Charity directs us to give to others the same 
treatment which we would wish to receive ourselves: would we then 
desire, in similar circumstances, that our neighbor should condemn 
us? Oh, no; we are sufficientiy tender of ourselves; and while we 
are condemning others, upon the slightest grounds, we are sus- 
picious that our actions may be scrutinized in the same manner, and 
we reprobate the injustice, the cruelty of such conduct, when it 
concerns ourselves. We have doubtless a claim to the candor of 
our neighbor, but the right is reciprocal, and he has the same claim 
upon us; and as long as he commits no action criminal in itself, we 
are not authorized to condemn him upon surmise and conjecture. 
How would you cry out, if, upon suspicion, you were judged and 
condemned? Let your conduct be regulated by the laws of equity, 
and you will spare your neighbor; where, on many occasions, you 
condemn him, upon the same principles, which in similar circum- 
stances would entitle you to mercy. Often is your fellow-creature 
and fellow-Christian summoned to the tribunal of your judgment 
upon the most trivial grounds, upon the slightest conjectures, or 
upon reports, which often originate in envy, malice or unprincipled 
wantonness; you are not solicitous to find arguments to render 
report or conjecture improbable, but every effort is made to turn 
arguments against him, and a secret satisfaction is enjoyed in pro- 
nouncing him guilty in a court, where witness, judge and jury are 
all combined against him. Frequently you impute a bad intention 
to a doubtful action, which might have, with equal probability, pro- 
ceeded from a laudable motive ; in short, prejudice, dislike, ill-humor, 
interest, or some baneful passion influences the judgment of the 
world, and ruins the good fame of innocence. If it proceed no 
further than your own heart, it inflames aversion, and a species of 
malice; but, unfortunately, from rash judgment are produced con- 
sequences widely diffused, and most calamitous in their nature. 

St. Francis de Sales, in his excellent “Introduction to a Devout 
Life,” says that from rash judgments are generated disquietude of 
mind, a contempt for our neighbor, a malignant pride which turns 
from contemplating the faults, real or imagined, of others, to a self- 
complacent view of our own imaginary qualities. This is the certain 
effect of rash judgment; for imagine not that in the aversion you 
feel for the errors of your brother in Christ you are actuated by a 
pure love of God and zeal for virtue. It is yourselves you are endeav- 
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oring to raise in your own estimation, by sinking the merit of an- 
other, forming an immediate comparison between him and yourselves 
—giving, as it is natural to expect, the superiority to yourselves, and 
‘concluding, like the proud Pharisee, that you are not like other men, 
but in all your conduct circumspect, exemplary, and edifying. This is 
the view which prompts to that severe criticism, which man exercises 
upon his fellow-man, his fellow-servants ; from hence result the other 
numberless bad effects of rash judgment; from this empoisoned 
source flow domestic broils, family aversions, jealousies between man 
and wife, and the thousand fatal evils which deluge civil society. 
For, not content with exercising pride and malice within their own 
bosoms, with fostering envy, and rancorous hate in their own hearts, 
the unhappy victims of this vice proceed to disseminate the mischiefs 
they have conceived, as far as their credit and influence extend. The 
injurious report is spread abroad, blown by the breath of detraction ; 
in every conversation murder is committed—the murder by the 
tongue! for under its repeated stabs reputation expires. Oh! ill-fated 
innocence! unsuspecting simplicity! while with easy heart and care- 
less step thou proceedest on thy way, how often art thou abused, 
ruined by that merciless fiend, from mere envy of thy harmless 
felicity! The faults that are so often committed in conversation, by 
detraction and calumny, spring from those unfounded judgments 
that are formed in secret to the loss of charity, and to the ruin of 
innumerable souls. 

But the most dreadful of all the effects which this vice produces, 
is the danger of being condemned without mercy at that tribunal 
where the doom is irrevocable. The sentence has already been 
notified to us by Him who is to come to judge the living and the 
dead. “In what judgment you shall have judged, you shall be 
judged; and with what measure you shall have measured, it shall 
be again measured unto you” (Matt. vii, 2). You have condemned 
your neighbor, assuming to yourself the character and office of 
judge, and thus have you furnished the universal Judge of mankind 
with matter for your condemnation. By your merciless conduct 
toward your fellow-servant, passing sentence upon him for faults 
which were perhaps never committed, or for which he is to answer 
only before God, you have brought upon yourselves the just anger 
of God. “Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant? To 
his own master he standeth or falleth” (Rom. xiv, 4). And “judg- 
ment without mercy to him that hath not done mercy” (Jas. ii, 13). 
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What would be our comfort, my brethren, if, stretched on the bed 
of sickness, and menaced with approaching death, we could assure 
ourselves that we had never taken into our hands the wisdom and 
power of God, never passed sentence upon our neighbor in prejudice 
to charity. How full of hope and humble confidence might we then 
go to appear before the tribunal of Jesus Christ, trusting that, hav- 
ing always shown, we should find mercy. 

It is the spiritual sins, my brethren, pride, envy, rash judgment, 
etc., that are the most hateful in the sight of God, and give birth to 
the greatest variety of other vices, while they are too often the 
least attended to of any. Sins of anger, lust and fraud are not so 
easily overlooked, yet these others are not regarded. But do you, 
I beseech you, weigh well their enormity, and as to the sin of rash 
judgment, banish it from your hearts, which should be the receptacles 
of brotherly love; and wage eternal war against it, if you value the 
love of God, if you have a regard for His honor, a sense of your duty, 
or a desire of your salvation. Pluck up from the soil of your souls 
the root of this evil, which is pride. In the second place, learn to 
judge yourselves with severity, studiously dispose to discover your 
own failings, and to correct them. Turn away your eyes and 
thoughts from the conduct of your neighbor, unless charity, pure un- 
affected charity, and the duty of your situation require you to watch 
over others, as responsible for their behavior. Be not prompt to 
condemn, but suspend your judgment, and, if possible, judge not 
at all. Give to the actions of others the best motive of which they 
are susceptible, thus excusing the intention, where you can not ap- 
prove the work: suppose it was the effect of ignorance, says St. 
Bernard, surprise or accident. The rule laid down by the amiable 
Bishop of Geneva is worthy his great charity. If an action, says 
he, could wear a hundred different aspects, we should view it on 
that which best becomes it. Beg of God that he will increase 
within you the love of Him, and of your neighbor ; ask His forgive- 
ness for all past offences in this way; renounce forever, from this 
moment, every disadvantageous opinion you may have conceived of 
any one; entertain for every fellow-creature, every brother in Christ 
a sincere and Christian affection, or, at least, if you must judge, have 
the heart of an equitable and mild judge. This will be the best 
means of finding mercy from the Sovereign Judge, on whose mercy 
you must rest your hopes of finding forgiveness, grace and sal- 
vation. 
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NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


ON THE TORMENTS OF HELL 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“Bind his hands and feet, and cast him into outer darkness: there shall 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth.”—Matt. xxii, 13. 


SYNOPSIS.—The importance of the parable—the meaning of its various 
parts. The attitude of the Jews—their punishment. Our gratitude for 
the invitation to the banquet. Confession of Catholicity not sufficient 
for salvation; we must wear the garment of grace. Sin more terrible 
in a Christian than in an infidel; its punishment more severe. Medita- 
tion on hell dreadful but salutary. Contrast between the evils of this 
world and the next. Means to acquire or preserve this essential .state 
of grace. Sad negligence of so many. E-xhortation to frequent medita- 
tion and to patient bearing of crosses in reparation for past sin. 


No parable among the many which Our Lord spoke to the multi- 
tude, and to His disciples, is more terrible, none more calculated to 
make a salutary impression upon our hearts, than that which the 
Church has judged proper to propose to us this day. But it be- 
hooves us to attend to the signification of the parable, to consider 
what is represented to us by this king, this wedding, these guests. 
What is meant by this particular invitation, which, being disregarded 
by the special friends of the king, is extended to every description 
of people, without regard to birth, rank or external recommendation? 
What is figured by the wedding garment, and the rigorous punish- 
ment inflicted on the man who had not this garment? 

My brethren, the king is God himself, the King of kings; who, 
having prepared in His court of heaven an eternal feast for His 
creatures, sent His only begotten Son upon the earth to make a 
holy alliance with men. His divine Son, having been first announced 
to the Jewish people by their prophets, came to them Himself in per- 
son, clothed in the nature of man, like unto themselves: the children 
of Israel, His chosen people, He invites to be gathered together, and 
to form His Church to acknowledge Him for the envoy of God, 
the Redeemer of the world, the first and the head of the elect. 
But instead of acknowledging His mission, they treat Him with 
the lowest indignities, and put Him to death, nailing Him to a 
cross. What is the consequence of this unparalleled guilt? Their 
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temple is destroyed, their city leveled with the ground, themselves 
dispersed, condemned to the quarries, led into captivity, sold like 
beasts of burden, and put to death in the most shocking and insult- 
ing manner, and their posterities, even to this day, bearing the marks 
of God’s indignation; while another people is chosen to compose 
His Church, and partake of His banquet; and you, my friends, are 
admitted to that signal happiness. This should be to you a subject 
of unceasing gratitude and joy. But one consideration yet remains, 
which is that it is not sufficient to be members of the Church of 
Christ, but, to be admitted and acknowledged at His heavenly feast, 
the nuptial garment must distinguish us, sanctifying grace must 
adorn our souls, and whoever, entering into eternal life and the 
presence of the great king, shall be devoid of this grace, will ex- 
perience the sentence of the Gospel in all its rigor. “Bind his hands,” 
etc. Alarming sentence, big with calamity and wo, with pains and 
horror, that will never end! But no tongue can describe the pains 
and misery, the unavailing rage and fury, the never-ceasing re- 
proaches and black despair of the reprobate; faith informs and con- 
vinces you that never-ending torments in hell are the certain lot of 
the unrepenting sinner, and common sense and common prudence 
impel us to the adoption of every precaution which may serve to 
secure us from such accumulated wretchedness. Let us, this day, 
consider by what ineasures we may escape the dreadful sentence of 
eternal reprobation, be received at the nuptials of the Son of God, 
and in the feast of glory, prepared for His elect, be admitted to a 
place at His table. 

It is an acknowledged truth, that, all other circumstances supposed 
equal, the same sin is more grievous in the Christian than in the 
infidel ; that the enormity of the offence is proportioned to the dignity 
and sanctity of the state in which he is placed who commits it, ac- 
cording to the light which he has received, and the ingratitude with 
which he is chargeable. As the Christian stands distinguished by 
the character of Baptism, so shall he be more degraded in hell, if 
condemned to that abyss of misery: as he has received a more 
abundant overflow of heavenly graces, he shall have a more lively 
sense of the eternal loss of his neglected benefactor ; as he now sins 
with a malice more deliberate, so will he more acutely suffer the fire 
that shall never be extinguished, and the gnawing worm of a self- 
convicted conscience that will never die. “It shall be more tolerable 
for Tyre and Sidon at the judgment, than for you. Andthou . 
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who art exalted unto heaven, shall be thrust down to the deepest 
hell” (Luke x, 15). Now, my beloved friends, it is a maxim 
generally admitted that in proportion as the evil to be apprehended 
is great and imminent, our caution and exertion ought to increase. 
When the dread of a mortal contagion raging on every side alarms 
us what do not men do to exclude infection and secure their lives? 
What pains are taken to guard against the evils incident to human 
life, and ending with it? We tremble at the approach and the idea 
of temporal calamities. Should not the horrors of eternal damna- 
tion, of never-ending, never-intermitting torments which threaten 
the guilty Christian, cause us to take every precaution, not only to 
make it probable that we shall escape the extreme of wo, but to 
make our election sure? Is it not inconceivable that Christians, be- 
lieving themselves to be concerned in an affair of such consequence, 
in which, if we once fail, our failure is irretrievable, should, in ap- 
parent indifference and trifling away life, leave the affair of salva- 
tion, of happiness, or misery for eternity, as it were to itself, to 
take its chance; when they know, too, that negligence and indif- 
ference are sufficient to determine the chance against them, and 
consign them to certain misery? Oh! were we truly wise, these 
should be our sentiments: Penetrated with a sincere conviction of 
the superiority of eternal joys over terrestrial pleasures, of eternal 
torments over terrestrial sufferings; all the pains of this life, with 
all its collective humiliations and imaginable sorrows, should appear 
light and inconsiderable both as to intensity and duration; and 
whatever might be our situation here, we should bear it with mag- 
nanimity, knowing that time will put an end to earthly pain and 
sorrow. We know that God requires from us nothing above our 
strength, and that by His assistance we may ensure to ourselves a 
state of future felicity. Do you really desire to possess this felicity, 
my friends? Preserve in your souls with careful vigilance the grace 
of God, if you are happy enough to enjoy it; if you have reason to 
fear that you are not in the state of grace and friendship with Him, 
use, without delay, the means of reconciliation; be ever prepared 
to meet the summons of your sovereign Lord; and constantly bear in 
mind the rewards prepared for the just, and the punishments re- 
served for the wicked. These are the means by which we may pro- 
cure admission and gracious reception at the wedding feast of our 
great King. 

Nothing is more indispensably necessary for escaping the just 
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judgment of God and eternal evils than the state of grace; if we 
are so unfortunate as to be deprived of this, whatever good works 
we may seem to perform, we have but the exterior of virtue, and 
live in a state of reprobation. If you be so happy as to possess a 
well-grounded hope that you enjoy the grace and friendship of God, 
learn to know your happiness, and labor to preserve it. This is a 
treasure, to purchase which we should sacrifice every advantage; 
for compared with this every advantage is contemptible. Yet, while 
we find many professing themselves to be anxious to secure their 
eternal felicity, they resign this essential means of obtaining it for 
the most paltry considerations, for a momentary satisfaction, which 
leaves nothing behind it, save only anxiety and remorse; for a dis- 
honest gain, which can never be possessed with real peace of mind, 
and must, sooner or later, be resigned if conscience is ever to be 
attended to, or must, at least, be torn away by death. Often is this 
invaluable treasure lost, even against inclination from a base fear, 
and from a shame to be virtuous; and, oh! how often do men make 
up their minds to pass weeks, months, and years without this robe 
of innocence, this nuptial garment, by passing weeks, months, and 
years in mortal sin! 

Let the second means which I mentioned rouse the sinner from 
indifference to such a state of wretchedness. Think, unhappy 
mortal, on the torments that await the impenitent; let not the name 
of that place of suffering, the name of hell, be used without causing 
you to shudder at the thought of having deserved to be plunged 
into it. If you intend ever to throw yourself at the feet of your 
offended Sovereign, let this thought occupy your mind, when you 
rise from bed, and when you lie down to rest. Let it often press 
upon your mind, and it will at length find its way to your heart. 
Say to yourself, deluded sinner: Behold my helpless state, without 
hope or comfort, a single step separates me from death; in one 
instant may the blow be struck, when, foul with iniquity, I must 
infallibly be plunged into an abyss of wo. There in chains of fire, 
in a dungeon of obscurity, with every torment which my baseness 
has merited, I must forever groan in agonies of despair, bearing 
throughout eternity the load of a sinful conscience, the punishment 
of a sinful life, and in language, which so many already employ, and 
which the Gospel puts into the mouth of the guilty rich man, cry out, 
I suffer, I burn, J am tormented in this flame! Oh! were the God 
of all power from that region of outer darkness where no order but 
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everlasting horror dwelleth to place here before you some unhappy 
sufferer, bearing within and without him those indescribable and 
inconceivable tortures which afflict the sentenced sinner, what im- 
pressions would not his presence make upon you! Would you not 
then prostrate yourselves before your God, and with a thousand, 
thousand promises and prostrations implore His pardon and invoke 
His mercy? But even then would your promises be sincere? Would 
they not die away when the object of terror was removed? Have 
you not the strongest assurances of unerring faith to convince you 
that the miseries of the damned are such as neither eye hath seen, 
etc.? Have you not Moses and the prophets? Hear ye them. The 
authority of God’s declaration is incontestible; and if sinners be- 
lieve not upon the testimony of God’s unerring word, “neither 
would they believe if one should rise from the dead” (Luke xvi). 

My beloved friends, you profess yourselves believers of what God 
has revealed to you; the enormity of sin, the severity and eternity 
of its punishment; let this fundamental article of your religion be 
not a mere external tenet; the profession of your lips, which, taught 
to you in infancy, has by frequency of repetition lost its significa- 
tion; but meditate frequently upon the means of escaping that state 
of misery from which no subsequent repentance can deliver; in 
which there can be no repentance. No Christian, says a doctor of 
the Church, will fall into hell who thinks often and well upon that 
place of punishment; while those who have refused to think upon it 
during life will doubtless be precipitated into it after death. 

With these dread caverns opened to your imagination, ask your- 
selves what particular faults of which you are conscious are most 
calculated to draw upon you God’s anger, what particular passion 
predominates within you; for you will, if sincere in your search, 
discover some habit, vice or inclination which holds superior sway 
and influence, and which you are consequently called upon to oppose 
with peculiar industry and perseverance, if you wish to escape its 
tyranny. To the fire of passion oppose the fire of hell; let every 
inordinate desire, every irregular affection be cast into those eternal 
flames; and may your souls be purified from every defilement that 
can displease the sight of God. Let every little cross and trial, 
every pain and humiliation, lose its unpleasantness in the con- 
templation of the incomparably greater sufferings reserved for sin 
hereafter; and in imitation of a devout servant of God, a patient, 
willing, and joyful sufferer, let God, and God only, be the object of 
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your longing desires; His will the rule of your conduct. And may 
His happy vision in the life to come reward your perseverance; may 
you be admitted happy guests at His eternal feast, and partake in 
the glory of the elect for all eternity. 





TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ON THE EFFECTS OF SCANDAL 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“See that you walk circumspectly, not as unwise, but as wise.”—Eph. v, 15. 


SYNOPSIS.—Analysis of Epistle of St. Paul. Particular advice to walk 
circumspectly. Christ’s condemnation of scandal—the prevalence of this 
vice; its nature; the many ways of falling into it. Its baneful effects: 
(1) It murders the soul of a brother in Christ—the value of this soul; 
(2) propagates the work of the devil. Contrast of Christ’s work and 
teaching with those of the scandalizer. The responsibility of parents 
with reference to this vice. Exhortation to avoid scandal in every 
form—to practise the opposite virtue. 


In the Epistle which St. Paul addressed to the Christians of 
Ephesus is to be found a variety of instruction, adapted to different 
situations and enforcing different duties of a Christian life. He en- 
deavors to make them sensible of the singular favor conferred upon 
them, in their being called from the gloom of idolatry to the light 
of the Gospel; from the slavery of sin and ignorance, “to the adop- 
tion of children through Jesus Christ” (Eph. i, 5). He insists on the 
incomparable obligations by which the Christian is bound to his 
Saviour, “by whose grace we are saved” (ii, 5). He dwells on the 
sublimity of the “knowledge of the mystery of Christ, which in 
other generations was not known to the sons of men” (Jbid. iii, 4). 
He animates them to “keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace, as they were all called in one hope, professing one Lord, one 
faith, one Baptism” (Ibid. iv, 3). He warns them against the dan- 
gers and guilt of sin; gives counsel to those in the marriage state ; 
inculcates the duties of children to parents; of servants to masters, 
and informs them by what arms they are to withstand and overthrow 
the enemy of their souls. 

Among many other topics of advice and instruction he exhorts 
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them to “walk circumspectly . . . redeeming time, for the days 
are evil.” To this circumspection we also are called, and upon the 
same motives. “The days are evil”; the enemies we have to contend 
with are powerful. Vice lords it over the land with undissembled 
effrontery, while those who are alarmed and disgusted by its bold 
appearance are assailed, and their virtue is undermined by the artful 
stratagems of our insidious foe. It behooves us “to walk circum- 
spectly,”” shunning the allurements to sin, and carefully endeavoring 
that our conduct be not a cause of scandal, a stumbling-block to our 
fellow-Christians. It is to this latter branch of circumspection that 
I wish to call your thoughts this day; to induce you to observe a 
guarded conduct, that your neighbor may not be seduced through 
your example, or weakened in his attachment to religion and virtue, 
through your indifference and neglect; for though Our Lord has 
said that “scandals there must be,’ yet He has pronounced “wo 
against that man by whom the scandal cometh” (Matt. xviii, 7). 
With this view I shall endeavor to convince you of the enormity of 
the sin of scandal, in its own nature, and to point out to you some of 
dreadful evils that are its consequences. 

Following the usual distinctions of theologians, I must premise 
that scandal is of two sorts, the one given—the other taken. The 
first consists in a real offence, by which our neighbor is allured, or 
invited to the commission of sin, whereas the second is merely the 
effect of a disposition to take offence where none is given; to be 
shocked at evil which exists only in imagination. Let the worldling 
be informed that, besides the essential malice of the sin which he 
has committed, he becomes responsible for the scandal he has given 
to his brother in Jesus Christ ; he instantly rejects the idea; considers 
it the representation of mistaken casuistry, mere squeamishness of 
conscience, and maintains that if people will be scandalized, it is their 
own fault. On the other hand, the professed devotee is, or affects 
to be, scandalized at every weakness of a brother; to be shocked at 
every foible in another ; and considers this disposition, which is not 
always without sin, but often the indulgence of great uncharitable- 
ness, as the effect of a tender piety, a lively sensibility for the inter- 
ests of religion and virtue. 

Let it then be understood, that while I exert myself to decry and 
diminish the former, I am not advocating the cause of the latter; 
neither let any of my hearers, by alleging the possibility, or even the 
frequency of the latter, pretend to exculpate or justify themselves 
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in the commission of the former. But whoever, by his immoral or 
irreligious example, weakens in the mind of his neighbor the horror 
for sin in general, or for any particular vice; whoever encourages 
to the perpetration of guilt by his daring neglect of the law of 
God; whoever brings into credit that which is contrary to the law 
of God, or weakens the fences by which his law is guarded, judg- 
ment and wo to that man, for God will avenge His law, and visit the 
offender in His wrath. “He that deceiveth the just in a wicked way 


shall fall in his own destruction” (Prov. xxviii, 10). According to 


the expressions of Holy Writ, such a one is a murderer of souls. 
“The wicked man,” says the Lord, “shall die in his iniquity; but at 
thy hand will I require his blood” (Ezech. iii, 18). He is an Anti- 
christ ; for of those who lead their neighbor into error and sin, St. 
John says, “even now many are become Antichrists” (I John ii, 18). 
In fact, whoever is the author of scandal is, conformably to every 
principle of religion, the murderer of souls that are scandalized by 
him; and whenever, my brethren, you become the wilful cause, the 
voluntary occasion of sin to your fellow-Christian, either by with- 
holding him from virtue, or inveigling him into the paths of vice; 
by communicating to him your licentious, immoral, irreligious senti- 
ments, or infecting him with the contagion of your example, you 
become the murderer of his soul, and his blood will God require at 
your hand. Though he should be the most ignoble of this world, 
and the meanest of men, still are you guilty of spiritual homicide. 
Yes, observes St. Chrysostom, Jesus Christ has not said, “He who 
scandalizes one of the great ones of the earth.” This may, indeed, 
be a more crying evil; “but he who shall scandalize one of these little 
ones who believe in me”; thus doing away the error, which might 
possibly be conceived, that the littleness of the person scandalized 
might excuse the scandal. Is it not that soul, abject and con- 
temptible as it may be, when judged of by its corporal investment ; 
is not that soul the work of His almighty power; of infinite worth 
in the eyes of its Creator? Yes, and on this account the God who 
created it, and ransomed it at an immense expense, and who knows 
its value, has declared that it were better for you to be buried in 
the depth of the ocean than dare to commit so heinous an offence. 
“He that shall scandalize one of these little ones who believe in 
me, it were better for him that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and that he were drowned in the depth of the sea” 
(Matt. xviii, 6). 
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Murderers and assassins! They are more to be shunned than 
the murderers of the body; they observe a dangerous secrecy—a 
malicious silence; frequently under the mask of love and friendship 
they present the poisoned cup, sparkling with the glow of choicest 
beverage and bedecked with fairest flowers. And who is it that is 
here consigned to death? It is a brother. Alas! Is it possible 
that you could give the murderous blow even to a brother? The 
child of the same Father who is in heaven; of the same mother, the 
Church of Jesus Christ, who has borne you in her bosom, and fed 
you with the same celestial food, the bread of life! 

Ah! while it is your duty to lead him to virtue, you breathe into 
his soul the poison of vice! and not content with precipitating your- 
selves into the abyss of hell, you drag him with you into the same 
gulf of misery! Do you not hear the plaintive voice of the poor 
unfortunate reproaching you with cruelty? or do you not, wherever 
you go, meet the miserable victims of your unprovoked malice, who 
say to you: Ah! why have we felt your cruel, your wanton barbarity? 
Behold the wounds which you inflicted; your consciences are still 
crimsoned with the blood of ours. Had you not lived to be our 
ruin we should not now be lamenting in hell; your example em- 
boldened and seduced us; we are lost—lost, forever, but at your 
hands will the Lord require our blood! 

This is no idle declamation, my brethren; it is truth—it is cer- 
tainty; may you never find it so to your cost. The parent who re- 
ceived her child from heaven, with the strict injunction of leading it 
back, or directing its steps to the same region of immortality and 
bliss, perhaps inspires and animates those passions which it is her 
duty to regulate and compose; instructs her offspring in deception ; 
presents the model of caprice, vanity, or resentment; enkindles the 
fatal fire of impure love in the yet innocent breast, or fans the flame 
which early passion had enkindled ; or if she does not administer fuel 
to the passions, yet beholds their glow with unconcern, or without 
an attempt to extinguish it, from an unwillingness to thwart the 
darling of her affections, while the cruel indulgence of an indiscreet 
mother proves the ruin of a spoiled child. It is the duty of parents, 
of masters, and mistresses; of all, in short, who are placed above 
others, to edify, in an especial manner, and to lead to virtue, accord- 
ing to their respective means, and the opportunities afforded them, 
which are frequently very favorable, those whom God, not without 
design, has placed beneath their care. Remember that it is not suf- 
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ficient to refrain from inducing or encouraging to what is wrong; 
it is also required to encourage to what is right, by the lure of good 
example; sometimes by advice and exhortation. Let not “through 
thy knowledge the weak brother perish, for whom Christ died” 
(I Cor. viii, 11). “Wo to the world because of scandal” 
(Matt. xviii, 7). 

If we consider and reflect, we must be convinced that when, by 
our example, we induce or tempt others into sin, we take a decided 
part against the Almighty, and Satan-like become the advocates and 
promoters of iniquity; as if the power of hell were not already suf- 
ficient for the Christian’s conflict we join in confederacy with the 
wicked one, and forward his cause, in the ruin of our neighbor. 
“Even now there are many Antichrists.” This expression of the 
Apostle St. John is certainly strong, but it is not exaggerated. For 
what is done, or attempted to be done, by the scandalous sinner, this 
enemy of God, this child of perdition? He preaches by his conduct, 
and sometimes by his words, the doctrines of iniquity. See him seated, 
to use the expression of the royal prophet, “on the chair of pesti- 
lence” (Ps. i, 1), encircled by his disciples; hear him enforcing the 
maxims of vice and reprobation, encouraging one to shake off the 
remains of virtuous shame, which still preserves him from plunging 
into guilt; congratulating with another on his daring contempt of 
decency and morality; applauding a third for disregarding the in- 
stitutions, discipline, laws of the Church which he ridicules as 
antiquated idle prejudices, as the charms of a religious enchantment 
which are dissolved by a philosophic mind, as fetters calculated to 
enslave only the weak and timid, but which the uncontrolled spirit of 
independent reason spurns with disdain. 

This, my brethren, is the jargon, but the successful jargon, by 
which thousands are duped out of their religion, while they per- 
suade themselves they are asserting the rightful claims of a free- 
born soul. Our blessed Lord published the good tidings of salva- 
tion, the Gospel of peace, under figures and parables ; the scandalous 
Christian everywhere sows the gospel of Satan, if I may presume 
to use the sacred word gospel to express so foul a system of in- 
iquity ; writings are disseminated which serve to corrupt the heart 
of innocence, to instruct in premature knowledge of guilt the young 
who read for pleasure while they imbibe a poison, and prepare the 
way for real pain and sorrow while they shed tears over imaginary 
griefs, compassionate the cruel disappointments, the distressing 
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anxieties, the bleeding sorrows of fictitious characters; with a name 
indeed, but without a being. 

My young friends, shun with just alarm these dangerous produc- 
tions; parents keep from the hands and eyes of your children, and 
I blush to add from your own, for even old age can pour over the 
love-sick tale with overflowing eye and sentimental sympathy; 
banish, banish far away these chronicles of folly and vice, these 
mysteries of corruption, these parables of seduction, written to 
captivate the tender mind, by every art and every gaudy ornament 
which can please the imagination, impose on reason, and favor 
deception. 

Again, our divine Lord went from place to place, scattering, as it 
were, from His hands, the blessings of His heavenly grace; we 
behold Him instructing the Samaritan woman, consoling and 
strengthening a Magdalen, converting Pharisees and sinners; but 
while the general conduct of the sinner weakens the virtue of many, 
by a contempt of what virtue and religion inculcate and command, 
his visits and conversations have a still more fatal tendency. In 
them he often endeavors to do away those restraints which serve to 
keep the Christian in the fear of God, and to preserve a horror of 
vice; he represents that language which tends to awaken the un- 
chaste idea as perfectly harmless; he persuades that those familiari- 
ties, which are so strongly opposed by the priest and the moralist, 
and which reason and conscience prove to be displeasing to the God 
of purity, are, at the most, but pardonable transgressions, which the 
warmth of youth, or constitution, or the irresistible force of nature 
and inclination extenuate, if not allow; that, admitting the existence 
of a hell, the place of punishment allotted for sin, God is not so 
cruel, so inexorable, as to inflict such severity of torment on His 
own creatures, and that, too, for such slight, such passing offences. 
To succeed with greater certainty He affects surprise at your alarm. 
He ridicules your fears as mere scruples, and wonders that you can 
have adopted notions so extraordinary, or which, at least, he is sure 
are exploded at the present day by every one who has pretensions 
to good sense; by all who have divested themselves of the trammels 
of bigotry and prejudice. 

My brethren, though you may never have thus outrageously en- 
deavored to break down the fences of virtue, and to destroy the 
sacred influence of religion, yet, depend upon it, your sins, whatever 
they may be, provided they are public, or known to others, tend, 
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in some way or other, to the propagation of vice, and the injury of 
others. Are you seen to behave with levity and disrespect within 
these holy walls? your example may, at first, disgust, and may 
always shock certain persons whose virtue is not to be shaken by 
the encouragement you hold out to as many as shall copy you; 
nevertheless, some may be induced to lay aside that gravity of de- 
portment which they had before considered as requisite in the temple 
of God, the contagion may spread, others may be infected, and that 
reverential awe, which was once the characteristic of our nation, and 
the admiration of foreigners, may be exchanged for that indifference, 
which, in other countries, produces the smile, the nod, the gaze, the 
familiar conversation, even during the solemnization of the tre- 
mendous mysteries. If it be observed by others, particularly by 
your inferiors, that you scruple not to use the name of God on 
every trifling occasion, that you can utter the oath, or the expression 
bordering at least in sound to an oath, and consequently bordering 
on profaneness ; if you are discovered to indulge in excess, to seek 
for gain by unlawful or equivocal means, your practices will em- 
bolden those who observe you; and the more your conduct may be 
in other respects correct and regular, the more probability is there 
of your doing harm by that which is unjustifiable. Neither are you 
to flatter yourselves that you are not guilty of the sin of scandal, 
because your example draws not your brother into sin. No, says 
St. Augustine, I declare to you, my beloved, and I repeat it, he who 
commits evil in the sight of another, killeth, as much as in him lies, 
the beholder. He is preserved from death, but you are still a 
homicide. 

Since, then, such is the enormity of this sin, since it is so per- 
nicious in its effects and consequences, let the fear of involving 
others in your guilt deter you from the commission of evil, teaching 
you to “walk circumspectly, giving no offence to any one” (II Cor. 
vi, 3). Henceforward let it be our care to stimulate to virtue, by our 
exactitude in the performance of every good work; let us shun all 
dissimulation, but let us strive in all things to please God, “and let 
cur light so shine before men, that they, seeing our good works, 
may glorify our Father, who is in heaven” (Matt. v, 16). Let all 
impartially survey their own souls, and if they can discover that, 
by their negligence in the service of God, by their absence from the 
Sacraments, from the great Sacrifice of the Altar, from public 
worship, they have scandalized or misled their fellow-Christians, or 
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those of their own house; if, by a contemptuous disregard of the 
fasts and abstinences of the Church, they have disedified their 
Catholic brethren, and even those who dissent from their religion; 
if, in a word, they have allured to sin, either in thought, word or 
deed, by permission or example, by dress or carriage, by teaching 
the evil which was before unknown, by engaging their neighbor in 
dissipating and dangerous amusements, let them grieve that they 
have imitated the base malice of him “by whom death came into the 
world” (Wis. ii, 24), and “who was a murderer from the beginning” 
(John viii, 44). Let them endeavor to cooperate with their blessed 
Redeemer in the charitable work of reclaiming sinners and leading 
souls to Christ. We are not all called to be Apostles and evangelists 
by publicly preaching the Gospel of Christ; but all are called to lend 
an assisting hand to those who are under our influence and entrusted 
to our care. They are not made our inferiors merely for our sake; 
our duties and theirs are correlative ; and surely that spiritual avarice 
must be of the blackest die which withholds from our neighbor that 
light which may guide his feet into the way of peace. Let us, by 
our good example and virtuous conduct, diffuse around us the sweet 
odor of virtue, repair our past negligence, and by promoting the 
honor of God, and contributing to the salvation of our neighbor, 
ensure our own future everlasting happiness. 





TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


ON THE MEANS OF CONFORMING TO OUR BAPTISMAL 
ENGAGEMENTS 


BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 
“Put ye on the armour of God.”—Eph. vi, 11. 


SYNOPSIS.—All assistance in Christian warfare must come from heaven. 
We may obtain this help in our endeavor to be faithful to our baptismal 
vows, to lead the spiritual life. Many make no such endeavor. How 
foolish. To lead this life two things necessary: (1) To keep in sub- 
jection the earthly man; (2) to live according to the spirit, doing the 
things of God. Self-examination and exhortation. 


The Apostle St. Paul, who, in this Epistle to the Ephesians, has 
afforded us instruction upon almost every Christian and social duty, 
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admonishes his disciples, or rather all who aspire to be the disciples 
of Jesus Christ, that in order to perform the duties of the Christian 
it is from heaven they are to expect and seek assistance. We have 
engaged ourselves, my brethren, to serve the Lord God; to Him 
we have made our vows, all other influence we have renounced. 
“Remember,” says St. Ambrose, “what you answered at your Bap- 
tism: you renounced the devil and all his works; the world, with all 
its pomps and pleasures; you spoke in the presence of the angels, 
who witnessed your engagements; to deceive, to evade, to deny 
what you then did, is impossible.” 

It is only, then, from above that we can derive strength to fufil our 
obligations ; we must be “strengthened in the Lord, and in the might 
of his power” (Eph. v, 10) ; but to overcome is the duty of all, as 
it is in the power of all, through the grace of Him to whom we are 
‘ engaged; for we can do “all things in him who can strengthen” and 
console His servants, and evince His almighty “power” by making 
our “infirmity” victorious over “flesh and blood,” over “principalities 
and powers,” over the “rulers of the world of this darkness, over 
the spirits of wickedness in the high places.” But let us remember 
what the same Apostle tells us in another Epistle; that “we are not 
debtors to the flesh to live according to the flesh; for,” says he, “if 
you live according to the flesh, you shall die; but if by the spirit you 
mortify the deeds of the flesh, you shall live” (Rom. viii, 12). Most 
unquestionably we are debtors; we have entered into engagements 
with the Most High, and, by these engagements, we are required to 
deny ourselves, to resist the propensities of the flesh, lest we die; to 
subdue our headstrong passions, to despise the solicitations and sug- 
gestions of the “spirits of wickedness” and the powers of darkness ; 
to withstand with inflexible intrepidity the seducing maxims of a 
corrupted world, and to conform to the maxims of Jesus Christ, 
and the inspirations of His Holy Spirit. This, however, will scarcely 
be contradicted ; to proceed, therefore, to that which constitutes the 
main point and the main difficulty, I shall endeavor this day to show 
you what is to be done that a life may be led conformably to our 
engagements, that we may be “heirs of God” and “co-heirs with 
Jesus Christ” (Rom. viii, 17). 

Although the motives, which induce every rational creature to lead 
a life of mortification according to the spirit, and in opposition to 
the flesh, are of the most pressing nature, yet such is the degeneracy 
of Christians that with greater reason than the Apostle we may say 
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that there are many who “so walk,” as “to be enemies of the cross 
of Christ, whose end is destruction” (Phil. iii, 18); who seek in 
earthly gratifications, and the pleasures of sense, that satisfaction 
which is only to be found in present mortification, and the hope of 
future enjoyment; who, when they can not, from circumstances and 
situations, indulge in actual commission, give a loose rein to a corrupt 
imagination, and the desires of a depraved heart, dwelling in thought 
and affection on what they can not attain to in reality ; “whose god 
is their belly, whose glory is their shame, who,” in one word, “follow 
earthly things.” O, my beloved friends, dear to me, since through 
you I am to receive the crown of fidelity, dear to your God, who 
made you, and made you for Himself—O, that weeping over the 
general corruption of morals, sc extensively prevalent, I could turn 
with complacency to you, and, with the Apostle, exclaim, in terms 
of holy congratulation, “but you are not in the flesh, but in the 
spirit ; inasmuch as the Spirit of God dwelleth in you” (Rom. viii, 
9). O that I could, with confidence, assert that, although your 
souls are united to your bodies, the spirit united to the flesh, yet 
that it obeyed not the impulse of the flesh, but that the Holy Ghost 
was to it the source of life and vigor, directing it in every move- 
ment by His divine inspirations! O that the conscience of each one 
present could bear testimony favorable to the fidelity of each indi- 
vidual ; that you could assure yourselves that all was secure within 
you and without you, that the flesh was in perfect obedience to the 
spirit, the spirit to almighty God! But, my brethren, let us inquire 
what is requisite to constitute a /ife truly mortified, that is dead to 
all that is not God. 

I shall confine my answer to two general points, which are abso- 
lutely necessary to a “spiritual, mortified” life ; but these two points 
will include by their generality every subordinate requisite. First, it 
is necessary that we should keep in subjection the earthly man, the 
old Adam, by repressing that inclination, which is natural to us all, 
the inclination to gratify our self-love, to indulge and pamper the 
flesh, to allow full scope and unrestrained freedom to our senses; in 
a word, to be as free from restraint as possible in every thing. This 
is what is alluded to by the Apostle when he declares that they who 
belong to Jesus Christ, have crucified the flesh with its vices and 
concupiscences ; and this is what he unceasingly recommends in all 
his letters; this he faithfully practised himself. “For though we 
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live in the flesh,” he says, “we walk not according to the flesh”; 
but “I chastise my body, and bring it into subjection.” 

Here, then, my brethren, it behooves us to examine whether we 
have hitherto practised this first requisite to a spiritual life. Cer- 
tainly we are far from this spiritual life, as we are clearly devoid of 
the spirit of Jesus Christ, if we live in this world with an attachment 
to it; if gifted naturally with a desire of happiness, we seek terrestrial 
happiness in seeking the happiness of the body. For the joys of 
this world are of such a nature that they exclude from the joys of 
heaven those who are captivated by the joys of the earth, as it is 
clear that the earthly minded can never be admitted to delight for 
which they have no relish. Is it not absurd to suppose that they 
should be admitted to the society of the saints, to be rewarded with 
a happiness that is to consist in singing the praises of God, whom 
they admire not, they love not? in contemplating His countenance, 
the beauties of which they have never contemplated in spirit? whose 
ideas of beauty and loveliness are quite material, confined to mere 
corporeal charms and attractions? Shall it be imagined that the 
vain Narcissus, male or female, whose adoration has been confined 
to self, shall find in heaven that veneration or love of the Deity 
which on earth should have been employed in meriting the kingdom 
of heaven? or shall those empty, silly butterflies, who here below 
are solely employed in mind and action in decorating the exterior, 
to prove the deficiencies of the interior, and not infrequently expos- 
ing the meanness of the picture by the elegance of the frame that 
incloses it; thus making, by means of contrast, deformity more de- 
formed—shall these expect to be received by the Almighty into the 
kingdom of heaven, with no other ornaments or embellishments than 
those of dress? No; my beloved friends, if in this life we seek for 
the delights and pleasures which this life affords, we do nothing 
toward obtaining the happiness of the life to come; if we love and 
cherish the vanities of time, we can not expect to possess the glories 
of eternity; in a word, “if you live according to the flesh you shall 
die; but if by the spirit you mortify the deeds of the flesh, you shall 
live.” I informed you there were two general points to be attended 
to, as absolutely necessary to a spiritual life, and this is the second. 
For it is not sufficient merely to suppress the irregular desires of 
the flesh, but we are called upon to live “according to the spirit,” 
that is, conformably to the maxims laid down by Jesus Christ, 
maxims of humility and charity. Turning away with disgust from 
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that ostentatious display of earthly pomp, from that pride of life, 
which in us poor worms of the earth, who hold ourselves up to view 
for an hour, and then are summoned away in the midst of our 
display of reptile consequence, is most absurd and contemptible; we 
must forget our own importance to pay homage to that eternal, self- 
existent almighty Being, who is, who was, and who shall be for- 
ever. Convinced of our dependent nature, and obeying with awful 
submission the God “in whom we live, move, and have existence,” 
to Him we must direct our homage, grateful for His innumerable 
and continual mercies, glowing with love for His transcendent love- 
liness, directing our thoughts, desires, endeavors toward “that future 
glory that shall be revealed in us,” waiting in “expectation” of the 
“revelation” to be made to the “children of God” (Rom. viii, 19), 
“longing and fainting for the courts of the Lord” (Ps. Ixxxiii, 3). 
Kept at a distance from the object of our dearest affections, strug- 
gling to be free, and to gain our promised felicity, preserving at 
least our hearts free from every earthly clog and impediment, not 
deigning to admire, or even to attend to any short-lived vanity, 
pressing forward in our journey through this deceitful life, with 
an ardor becoming the children of God, and heirs to immortal 
glory; turning neither to the right nor to the left, but with eyes 
ever fixed on the “sun of justice,” and hearts enamoured, capti- 
vated, enraptured by the inexhaustible source of incomprehensible 
beauty, and “desiring to be dissoived that we may be with Christ” 
(Phil. i, 23). 

This, my brethren, is to live according to the spirit, the spirit of 
charity, and of true wisdom; a wisdom opposite to the wisdom of 
the world, which, as St. James says, is “earthly, sensual, diabolical” 
(Jas. iii, 15). The “wisdom that is from above,” he tells us, “‘is, in the 
first place, chaste, then peaceable, modest, easy to be persuaded, 
consenting to the good, full of mercy and good fruits, without 
judging, without dissimulation” (/bid. 17). Equally free from 
duplicity and malice, it neither judges with rashness the works of 
its neighbor, nor uphoids the reign of vice from human respect. 
God is its end and object, as it is derived from Him, and is warmed 
and animated by Him alone. 

Is such your disposition, my dear friends, is such the character 
of your life? Are you assiduous in resisting and repressing the 
force of the passions seeking illicit indulgence, in keeping under 
due restraint those propensities which are ever drawing mankind 
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from spiritual delights to specious, but transient, criminal, fatal 
enjoyments, which fill the soul with a confused, perturbed pleasure, 
even while they are present; when gone, are followed by remorse, 
agony, despair, and receive, too often, their just remuneration in 
the reprobation of God, and the eternal infliction of His vengeance. 
Ah! whatever may have been your conduct to the present time, 
thanks be to the God of mercy, He has spared you till this moment; 
He has not visited you in His wrath, but calls out to you, wishing 
to rescue you from guilt and misfortune; to draw you to Himself 
and bliss. 

Come then, my brethren, let us now begin; there is danger in 
delay, and thousands by delay have lost the golden opportunity which 
was in their hands, and now are lamenting, with unavailing sorrow, 
their infatuation and their guilt. Rise from your lethargy, shake 
off the slumbers of death, efface whatever marks may be in you of 
the sensual, animal, and terrestrial man; and in its place substitute 
the image of the true disciple, the genuine Christian. Mortify the 
flesh that the spirit may gain strength by the prostration of its most 
dangerous enemy. Mortify the will, which, when indulged, is an 
ungrateful and traitorous rebel, that seeks our destruction and leads 
us into certain danger, and as certain ruin. 

Persuade not yourselves that you can live in peace and security ; 
there is no peace for the Christian in this life, which is a state 
of continual war and conflict. Be, then, prepared for battle; put 
on the armor of God, that you may be able to resist in the evil 
day, and in all things to stand perfect. You have enemies to en- 
counter, but you have a friend and supporter in the God of heaven; 
His grace shall invigorate you, His presence give a renewal of 
strength and confidence to you, while it shall confound your foes 
and put them to flight. 

These are your hopes at present, these your resources; hereafter 
you have to encourage and support these hopes, a reward awaiting 
you in the kingdom of your God, a reward of infinite value, and of 
endless duration in the possession of Him for eternity. 
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TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ON IRREVERENCE IN THE HOUSE OF GOD 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“My house shall be called a house of prayer for all nations.”—Isaiah lvi, 7. 


SYNOPSIS.—The tribute of love, adoration and obedience is due every- 
where to God, but especially in His temples. The conduct of Christians 
in church deserves serious thought. ‘From earliest times the temple has 
been the place of manifestation of God's power and protection, Ex- 
amples of punishment meted out to those who despoiled or desecrated 
the temples. How much more holy is the temple of the New Law. By 
unbecoming conduct God is offended, our neighbor is scandalized and 
our separated brethren retarded in their conversion. The attitude of our 
forefathers a strong contrast to our own. Scripture and tradition, as 
well as reason, strong in condemnation of present-day carelessness in this 
matter. Exhortation to amendment. 


To whatever part of the universe we direct our observation, the 
wisdom, power, and goodness of almighty God are eminently 
conspicuous, and demand with incontestable cla. 1, our love, hom- 
age, and veneration. Presiding over the whole creation, and beyond 
the vast boundaries of space; “he reacheth from end to end, mightily 
and ordereth all things sweetly” (Wisd. viii, 1). The heavens and 
the earth are full of His glory, for “in the beginning did he found 
the earth, and the heavens are the works of his hands” (Ps. ci, 26). 
To Him is due from all mankind the unreserved tribute of obedi- 
ence, love, and adoration; because in Him alone we all live, move, 
and have our being (Acts xvii, 28). In all places is this tribute due, 
because the Lord filleth all places with the majesty of His glory. 

But, my brethren, while the presence of the Deity extends beyond 
the limits of space, and His unbounded power pervades all things 
—though “the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, the 
world and all who dwell therein” (Ps. xxiii, 1), yet He chooses 
particular places for His special abode, that in them He may 
receive the united vows of His faithful people. He is ever near 
to them who call upon Him: yet it is in His temples, erected to His 
honor, and set apart for His service, that He resides in a peculiar 
manner, and delights to confer His favors. In them He harkens 
to the cry of distress, and the groan of wretchedness; He beholds 
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with complacence His faithful servants bending before His altars, 
and rewards their devotion with the treasures of His grace. But 
let us remember that the Lord is a great God, strong and jealous. 
If He accepts with approbation the sacrifice of a contrite and humble 
heart, He beholds with indignation the arrogant approaches of 
those, who, regardless of His presence, exhibit behavior the most 
contemptuous and insolent. He demands the service of our hearts, 
but requires also an outward demeanor suitable to the sentiments 
which warm our hearts, an external testimony of interior de- 
votion. 

Yet, alas! my brethren, in these temples, devoted to the worship 
of the Most High, and sanctified by the celebration of the most 
august mysteries, where every heart should glow with love, and 
every knee be bent in respectful adoration: here, in the house of 
God, to our confusion be it acknowledged, we too often behold a 
levity of deportment, a wantonness of behavior, an irreverence of 
conduct, which bespeak the utmost indifference and indevotion,—I 
had almost said an avowed contempt of whatever is respectable 
among men, or sacred in religion. 

I am inclined to believe that by many this is overlooked, as a 
fault of little consequence; but however harmless it may appear to 
those who have never seriously or impartially weighed the subject, 
though it be supported by extensive usage, and the authority of 
numbers, it is by no means a transgression of trivial moment. On 
the contrary, I shall endeavor this day to convince you, that dis- 
respect for the house of God may be a grievous offence in the 
sight of heaven, and that the consequences of a general and habitual 
commission of it are such as should alarm all who value the friend- 
ship of God, or dread the severities of His vengeance. Your atten- 
tion I solicit: and may the Lord of heaven and earth, the true 
fountain of light, the author of all knowledge, instruct my tongue 
and pour on my lips the grace of His blessing; may He at the 
same time enlighten your understandings, and prepare your hearts, 
that what I this day deliver may rebound to His glory, and your 
sanctification. 

In perusing the inspired writings, we meet with repeated accounts 
of the wonders performed by almighty God, during the first ages 
of the world, in those places where His servants erected altars to 
His honor. When freed from the bondage of Egypt, the Israel- 
ites had constructed the ark of the convenant, which, as a portable 
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temple, accompanied them in all their expeditions. The presence 
of God was continually evinced to them, and they experienced the 
most striking proofs of His power and protection. Before this 
monument of alliance between Him and His people, fire is seen 
to issue from the bowels of the earth, and consume the seditious; 
the towers and walls of hostile cities fall to the ground, and the 
armies of infidelity, struck with panic at its approach, confess the 
presence of the Deity, and tremble at His power. At a more 
advanced period of the Jewish history, when the same people, under 
the peaceful sway of Solomon their king, erected a magnificent 
Temple to the God of their fathers, it was forthwith distinguished 
by the peculiar favor of God and His resentment of its profanation 
demonstrated by the most signal instances of His vengeance. 

If then the Almighty has always exacted such respect for places 
devoted to His service; if faults, seemingly venial, have been so 
rigorously chastised; if an officious interference in support of the 
ark, is followed by the immediate death of the offender, and the 
same severe judgment inflicted upon fifty thousand for a look of 
curosity ; if the profanation of the sacred vessels cost King Balthasar, 
in one night, his throne and his life; and if the delegate of the 
King of Syria is scourged by angels, at the head of his guards, 
for presuming to invade the treasures deposited in the Temple; if, 
in fine, Jesus Christ, the model of meekness, expresses His 
anger at the violation of the outer precincts of the Temple of 
Jerusalem—what reverence, what awe, is due to our temples, 
sanctified by mysteries the most tremendous, and by the immediate 
presence of God Himself! In the Temple of Jerusalem were 
preserved the tables of the law, the ark, the manna, figures of future 
good things; in ours all the figures and mysteries of the old law 
are realized; our altars stream not with the blood of oxen or of 
goats, but upon them is sacrificed the immaculate Lamb, who offers 
Himself for us, and offers us with Himself both to His Father, 
victim and priest. What then ought to be our sentiments; how 
respectful our comportment, when we consider that, on this altar, 
behind the cloud which our corporal senses interpose, is present 
the King of Angels, the light of the saints, the perfecter of our 
faith, Jesus Christ, the only Son of the eternal Father, God and Man! 
Love demands a return of love; the claims of gratitude are indis- 
pensable. Remember then, that if the King of heaven and earth 
permits us to approach His throne, in pity to His lowly creatures, 
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our contempt of Him is on that account rendered more atrocious. 
The unbeliever assumes the exterior of decency, even impiety con- 
ceals its malignity; yet we, surrounded by the evidence of faith, 
and nourished by the bread of angels, whose gratitude should 
inspire particular fervor, come into the abode of the Divinity, and 
there, under the mask of devotion, display a scene of mockery and 
insult. What a weight of accumulated punishment must be in 
store for those, whose example, instead of tending to awaken the 
faith of those who wander in error, to confirm the weak, and con- 
found the pretentions of the infidel, serves rather to obstruct the 
diffusion of truth, and to furnish arms to the enemies of religion? 
Can we wonder at the unyielding prejudices of those who dissent 
from our religion, when our whole conduct is calculated to 
strengthen prejudice, and disgust the beholder who is tempted 
to mistrust the sincerity of our professions, and perhaps imputes 
the offence to the religion of the offender? No, he will say, these 
men may profess to believe the real presence of the Divinity in the 
sacrament ; but their behavior plainly evinces the opposite sentiments 
of their hearts. If their ancestors sincerely believed it, the present 
generation has manifestly renounced it! 

Oh! Christians, it is a melancholy reflection that such charges 
can be made against us, yet can not be disowned. That we must 
either submit to the reproach of obstinate hypocrisy in persisting 
to profess what we do not believe, or sit down under the guilt 
of inconsistency and impiety in mocking the God whom we ac- 
knowledge to be present on our altars. It is truly lamentable, that 
while we assemble for the purpose of honoring God, we, in con- 
junction with His declared enemies, insult His majesty even in 
His holy place! In these days of irreligion, when a contempt of 
all that is sacred supplies the place of religious creed; and the 
universal disbelief of revealed doctrine is become the grand, suf- 
ficient, sole desideratum of moderr. philosophy, and is considered as 
an equivalent substitute for learning, reason, and authority, it is de- 
plorable to behold religion attacked by those, too, who acknowledge 
her rights, and ought to feel her influence. On entering these sacred 
walls, every vanity and worldly solitude should be dismissed, and 
the character of penitents assumed: a reverential awe should pene- 
trate the heart, faith inflame the soul to devotion, and devotion inspire 
external respect. But, no: forgetful of themselves, of the place they 
are in, of the God who inhabits it, some there are who here labor to 
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display all the vanity of the world, all the levity of indevotion, and 
all the irreverence of profane insult. The mind is suffered to rove 
over vain or sinful pursuits; and the heart, which ought to melt 
with love on approaching the throne of God, is never more in- 
sensible than when before His altar, and peculiarly in His presence. 
We profess to come hither to pay homage to the God of the uni- 
verse, yet we not unfrequently behold persons receiving the homage 
of those around them, and returning the compliment before they have 
bent a knee to the Author and Ruler of all things. Should they arrive 
even during the most solemn parts of the great Eucharistic sacrifice, 
when mysteries the most stupendous are celebrated, and angels trem- 
ble in respectful adoration; regardless of the sacred moment, they 
observe not what is transacted before them, till the look, the smile, 
the nod of familiarity have been punctually and profanely attended 
to. Hither resort the frivolous and the vain under pretext of 
serving the Almighty, while their behavior here denotes contempt 
rather than worship. Unaffected by every powerful motive of 
religion, and unmoved by all the solemnity of the most august 
mysteries, they loll in lazy posture, practise every form of varied 
attitude, or gaze around with impertinent curiosity. 

Unfeeling indeed must be the heart which is unaffected at such 
indignities offered to the Lord of all things; but dead to every 
sentiment of religion and decency, to every motive of self-interest, 
and fearless of the Divine justice must they be, who can be guilty 
of them without remorse and horror. There is a way which seemeth 
good to the sinner, but which endeth in death. Sunk, perhaps, in 
fatal insensibility, he may view his deplorable situation without 
concern, and, secure in the enjoyment of external advantages, health, 
fortune, and worldly credit, disregard both the duties and interests 
of eternity: but this state of false contentment which is the delusion 
of thousands, is the severest judgment which the Almighty can, 
in this world, inflict upon His enemies. To be far removed from 
His love and friendship, to be blinded against the light of heaven, 
to be callous to the impressions of grace, to have a heart insensible 
to the attractions of infinite loveliness, without a desire of possess- 
ing infinite perfection, is a degree of wretchedness which nothing 
but the eternal deprivation of so much excellence, with a full sense 
of the loss, can exceed. Roused from his dream of fancied happi- 
ness, he may at length discover his danger, and, terrified at the 
desolating scene which reflection offers to his view, he may 
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plunge into all the horrors of desperation. The Lord will not be 
derided; His justice remaineth for ever and ever; and when His 
mercies have been rejected with scorn, His sanctuary treated with 
contempt, the sinner, having abandoned God, may expect to be aban- 
doned by Him. The arm of omnipotence is not shortened; the eye 
of the Almighty is open to every insult; and if He no longer make 
known His wrath by the infliction of visible punishments, if He 
hurl not His vindictive lightnings on the devoted heads of those 
who profane His sanctuary, His power is undiminished, and His 
vengeance, though slow in its march, will, at length, overtake the 
presumptuous delinquents. 

If then, you sincerely value the friendship of God, if you are 
solicitous to do His will, and to fulfil all justice; how can you 
behave, as many do, in His holy presence, and not suffer the 
keenest stings of self-reproach? How is it possible for you to 
persuade yourselves that a demeanor of levity and disedification is 
unobserved by Heaven, or that even on the conclusion of the Divine 
service, it is permitted to turn your back on the altar of God, and to 
join while yet in church in familiar unrestrained discourse. O my 
beloved friends, favored of God, and children of His love, be not 
thus unkind to His partiality, no longer forget His mercies, cease 
to abuse His parental love and protection! Remember that to you 
He has communicated the light of His countenance, and made you 
members of His mystic body. Let not this inestimable favor, 
this subject of eternal gratitude, be disregarded or undervalued. 
Highly sensible of their happiness, your forefathers exulted in the 
profession of their faith, preserved it with unshaken fortitude 
through the worst of times, and transmitted it to you unimpaired by 
restraint, and superior to persecution ; with unfeigned devotion they 
assisted privately at those rites which it was forbidden them to cele- 
brate with public solemnity, and embraced with grateful ecstasy 
each hazardous opportunity of approaching to the sanctuary of the 
Lord. There assembled in holy union, they enjoyed, regardless 
of the dangers which continually menaced them, all the exquisite 
consolations which religion affords, and pouring forth their whole 
souls in fervent supplications, implored the indulgence of Heaven 
for their posterity. 

Their prayer was heard, and by us are enjoyed advantages which 
to them would have been the fulness of human felicity. Professing 
our religion with open security, let us not allow it to suffer under the 
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derision or neglect of its professors, let us not permit that virtue to 
be seduced by the smiles of prosperity, which the sternest frowns of 
adversity could not intimidate. Enkindle not the wrath of God by a 
contempt of His favors, but rather adore His inscrutable councils, 
and dread the severity of His judgments. He is a God of peace, 
of mercy, and kind forbearance, but He is a God essentially just, and 
can not endure iniquity. He resides here, with fond affection waiting 
to dispense His blessings ; He calls upon all who labor and are heavy 
laden, offering refreshment in their toils, and solace in their afflic- 
tions: yet is He the avenger of guilt, and beholds every crime com- 
mitted in these His consecrated abodes, with redoubled indignation. 
Perhaps, wearied out with our ingratitude and reiterated trans- 
gressions, He even now prepares a great revenge; and soon His 
fury may be manifested in a diffusion of temporal calamities. The 
Jewish people, long distinguished by his peculiar regard, having 
neglected the service of the altar, and profaned the holy place, were 
deserted by Him, and even their temporal prosperity was permitted 
to decline and perish with their religious worship. The stability 
of the throne was connected with the duration of the Temple, 
their destinies were united, and the contempt of religion was speedily 
followed by the loss of power, independence, and liberty. 

Even during the solemn dedication of that stupendous fabric, 
while to their fidelity was promised the most unbounded protection, 
the heaviest menaces were subjoined should they abandon the law 
of God, and neglect His service. “I have chosen and I have sancti- 
fied this place, said the Lord, my eyes shall be open, and my ears 
attentive to the prayer of him that shall pray in this place” (II 
Paralip. vii, 15,16). “But if you turn away and forsake my justices 
and my commandments which I have set before you . . . I will 
pluck you up by the root out of the land which I have given you; 
and this house which I have sanctified, I will cast from before my 
face, and will make it a by-word and an example among all 
nations” (Ibid. 19, 20). Of this He reminded them by repeated 
admonitions, and frequently assured them that His Temple, to which 
He had attached such magnificent promises, should be no protection 
to a sinful people, while they dared to violate its sanctity. “Trust 
not in lying words, saying the temple of the Lord, the temple of the 
Lord” (Jer. vii, 4). “Is this house then, in which my name hath been 
called upon before your eyes, become a den of robbers? I am he, 
I have seen it, saith the Lord. Go ye to my place in Silo, where 
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my name dwelt from the beginning, and see what I have done to it, 
for the wickedness of my people Israel” (Jbid. 11, 12). These 
menaces, which we behold so rigorously verified, should be a warn- 
ing to us. 

St John Chrysostom, complaining of the irreverences committed 
in the house of God, even in His days, that the sacred mysteries 
were disregarded, and the church resorted to as a place of theatrical 
entertainment, trembled lest the Almighty, exasperated with the 
crimes of His people, should abandon them, as He had abandoned 
the Jews, and exhorted His flock to take counsel to themselves 
from the judgments which had fallen on that unhappy nation. 
“Go,” exclaimeth this prince of Christian orators, “go ye to Silo, 
go to Judza, behold what the Lord hath done: go to the mountain 
of Sion, and there trace out if you can the spot on which arose 
the Temple of the Lord. Behold what he has done: his chosen 
people cast off, dispersed, and vilified; his Temple destroyed: 
Jerusalem levelled with the ground; no vestige remaining to iden- 
tify the spot where once they stood, nor one stone left upon another, 
to perpetuate the remembrance of fallen empire and lost religion.” 

Oh Christians! go ye to Silo—go to Judea. Go to that imperial 
city, where this illustrious prelate poured forth the golden stream 
of eloquence: see what the Lord hath done. There the voice of 
sacred oratory is heard no more animating to virtue and confound- 
ing vice; the lofty Temple no longer resounds with the Divine 
Canticles, and the feeble form of oppressed religion is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable in the universal prevalence of ignorance and infidelity. 

My friends, let us not be unconcerned, as if secure from danger. 
We, too, have offended God; let us dread His anger; let the ex- 
amples of past ages teach us to fear His just vengeance, and rouse 
us to repentance. He beholds our guilt ; but if we turn to Him with 
our whole heart, He will yet remember mercy. He who has pre- 
served us safe amidst the storms of persecution, will not abandon 
His servants, “nor give His inheritance to reproach” (Joel ii, 27). 
Animated by His holy grace, let us implore forgiveness, and 
frenceforth, in all our actions, consult His greater glory. In 
every adversity hither let us fly for refuge, and while the 
sincerest sentiments of love and gratitude warm our hearts, let 
our exterior deportment be humble, respectful, and edifying. Re- 
tiring from the vanities of the world, the house of God will be to 
us a house of consolation; the Divine benedictions will descend 
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upon us in rich abundance; our hearts will faint and languish for 
the courts of the Lord, the eternal tabernacles, where we shall be 
filled with the good things of His house, and our spirits exult for- 


ever in God our salvation. 
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XLVII. PROCESSIONS AND PILGRIMAGES 
BY THE REV. JOHN W. SULLIVAN 


“And a very great multitude spread their garments in the way; and others 
cut down boughs from the trees, and strewed them in the way; and the 
multitude that went before and that followed, cried saying: Hosanna to the 
Son ry David; Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord.”—Matt. 
xxi, 8. 


SYNOPSIS.—Solemn procession and pilgrimage of Palm Sunday. A pro- 
cession with Christ as the central figure—religious emotion of the multi- 
tude for Him. A pilgrimage in accordance with the Law requiring all 
Jews to come to Jerusalem for the Paschal Feast. 

II. Processions and pilgrimages, sacred and secular, are as old as the 
race—Jews and Gentiles had both. 

III. Church’s object to set before us certain events in Our Lord’s 
life and certain doctrines of the faith—thus to confirm our belief and to 
— us in virtue. Various times for processions and pilgrimages. 
—AHistory. 

IV. Religious spirit—Everything in procession brings out the fact 
that Christ is the central idea—starting-point—cross—banners, etc. Same 
obtains in pilgrimages—Dr. Johnson’s words—thankfulness, reverence— 
penitence. 

V. Faith renewed and strengthened—Our nature social—effect of 
this on large gatherings—sense of association is the soul of corporate 
action—Our Lord used this on Palm Sunday—Church enlists it in all 
her processions and pilgrimages. 

Some may scoff at and condemn them—they are means of 
enkindling faith and zeal—of bringing us and others nearer to Christ— 
we should miss no opportunity of taking part. 


These words picture to us Our Lord’s solemn entrance into Je- 
rusalem on Palm Sunday. It was one of the most important acts 
(if one act can be called more important than another in a life in 
which all the acts are divine) of His entire earthly life. It was the 
great public act by which He entered upon the duties and the suf- 
ferings of the week in which He died for the salvation of the world; 
and by it He gave notice, if one may so say, to the faithful and to 
mankind at large, of what He was about to do and to suffer. It is 
the solemn introduction to the week which follows, and it antici- 


* A schedule of this course may be had by application to the publisher. The 
first two parts of this series, on the Creed and on the Commandments, re- 
spectively, appeared in previous volumes. 
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pates, but with due reserve, the solemn tragedy which it thus intro- 
duces. It was at once a procession and a pilgrimage. A proces- 
sion in which the living Christ was the central figure, preceded and 
followed by an enthusiastic multitude of His faithful followers, 
carrying their olive and walnut branches, waving their palm branches 
festooned with myrtle, and hymning the Master in language denot- 
ing deeply moved religious feelings of thankfulness and love. ‘ ‘Ho- 
sanna! Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord! Ho- 
sanna in the highest!” It was a pilgrimage made in accordance 
with Jewish law which required all the children of Israel to come 
up to the Holy City for the Paschal Feast. A pilgrimage in which 
the true Paschal Lamb was coming to be slain for our sins, and, as 
He moved along the slopes of the hills and caught that first sight 
of the city, He wept to think of the tremendous consequences of 
that pilgrimage, yet may He not have found some joy as He looked 
into the future and saw the pious pilgrims in the ages to follow, 
who would come and call up with profound religious emotion that 
memorable and never-to-be-forgotten scene of His Crucifixion? 

Processions and pilgrimages, sacred and secular, are as ancient as 
the race itself. The Israelites carried the Ark of the Covenant in 
solemn procession around the walls of Jericho. The priests carried 
the same ark of the Lord and the tabernacle of the Covenant to the 
newly built temple, while King Solomon and all the multitude of 
Israel went before the ark. The victorious generals of the old pagan 
world were received with triumphal processions on their return 
from a successful campaign; nor was the religious part of the cere- 
mony forgotten. The Jews were accustomed to make pilgrimages on 
the three principal solemnities of the year. On the Paschal Feast, 
the Feast of Tabernacles and the Feast of Weeks, all the sons of 
Israel were obliged by the law to go up to the temple at Jerusalem. 
We read of the pagans making pilgrimages to their different oracles 
and to their various sacred groves and temples. 

Processions and pilgrimages are not new. And in fostering and 
encouraging them by making processions part of the liturgy and by 
granting special indulgences and privileges to pilgrims, the Church’s 
object is to set before us more vividly certain events in Our Lord’s 
life, or certain doctrines of the faith, and thus to confirm our belief 
and strengthen us in the practise of virtue. 

The procession of Palm Sunday, that on the Feast of Corpus 
Christi and at the Forty Hours’ Devotion are all familiar to you 
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as forming part of the ritual of the Church everywhere. We might 
mention those of Holy Week, the Rogation days, of the Holy Name, 
and the ones at Confirmation and First Communion, but all are ac- 
quainted with these. There is not one but has some knowledge of 
the famous places of pilgrimage which are visited year in and year 
out by devout Catholics—the Holy Land, with its many sacred 
spots, the tombs of the Apostles in Rome, and the many noted 
shrines of the Blessed Mother. 

Most interesting would it be to recount the story of Israel’s pro- 
cessions and note the place of her pilgrimages; or to dwell on those 
of the early Church when the persecuted Christians bore the bodies 
of their martyred brethren in lowly pomp to the catacombs; or to 
speak of the work accomplished by St. Chrysostom in counteracting 
the public ceremonies of the Arians, by instituting solemn public 
processions in which kings and emperors participated with the 
people in songs of praise as they followed the Cross of Christ. Ab- 
sorbingly interesting, too, is the history of the various shrines 
visited year after year by pious and reverent Catholics. To go over 
the ground from the time of the first pilgrims to the spot of the 
Crucifixion and burial of Our Lord to the great pilgrim crusades 
to recover the Holy Sepulchre, and from them to the present-day 
pilgrimages, inspired by the same love and loyalty, would be most 
gratifying. But the spirit of these things concerns us at present, 
the fact that they are an open, public profession of faith, a purely 
religious exercise, and, above all, a means of developing enthusiasm 
for our holy religion. 

The great procession and pilgrimage of Palm Sunday, which we 
spoke of in the beginning, was marked with a religious character. 
The multitudes that had gathered around Him before were ani- 
mated, to a degree by selfishness; His discourses were unusual in 
their soul-stirring, soul-forming truths; He had fed these people 
when they hungered in the desert; He had blessed their children, 
healed their diseases, raised their dead. But now it is not the usual 
self-seeking gathering, their whole bearing is different. There are 
all the signs of enthusiasm for the person of the Master himself. 
Their hymn of praise is from the 117th Psalm. The words had 
long been used at the Feast of Tabernacles and at the Passover. 
They were connected in the minds of pious Jews with the coming 
of the Messias. And so as the mingled company from Bethany and 
Jerusalem advanced down the slope of the Mount of Olives toward 
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the gates of the sacred city, they surrounded Christ with actions 
that showed their religious emotions were stirred. ‘Hosanna! 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. Hosanna in the 
highest.” There was that in Jesus which compelled this expression 
of religious fervor. That union of tenderness and strength, of low- 
liness and of majesty, of sternness and of love, of weakness and of 
power, struck these men as unlike anything they had ever seen, 
aroused their admiration and enkindled their devotion. So Christ 
is the central idea of our processions whether He himself be there 
in the most holy Eucharist or whether He be represented by His 
blessed mother or His saints. 

They start from the altar of Christ, the mainspring of all grace 
for us. The Cross is there leading the way and inviting us to follow 
in the footsteps of Our Lord here that we may reign with Him 
hereafter ; the banners signify that we are soldiers of Christ, war- 
riors who must fight under His colors and in His cause; the lights 
tell us that He is the light of the world, “a light to the revelation of 
the Gentiles,” the bridegroom for whose coming we must be ready 
with the burning lamps of charity and good works; they who 
participate walk two and two, showing that we must dwell in 
charity and brotherly love one with the other. The processions re- 
turn to the Church to show that on earth we must enter the house 
of Christ if we would enter His home in heaven. Christ is the 
beginning, the center and the end of it all. 

Why these pilgrimages to shrines of the saints and of the blessed 
mother but to bring us all nearer to Christ? Why the visits to 
the Holy Father, to the tombs of the Apostles Peter and Paul, but 
to show our fealty, our love, our reverence, for them as the suc- 
cessors of the divine Father of us all, the great High Priest and 
Apostle of our confession—Jesus. Why visit the catacombs, and the 
places rendered sacred by the blood of martyrs, and holy by the 
consecrated lives of confessors and virgins, if it be not to bring us 
closer to Him for whom they lived, for whom they died? The words 
of Dr. Johnson illustrate this feeling and devotion which we have 
for holy places. Speaking of Iona, in his “Journey to the Western 
Islands of Scotland,” he says: “We are now treading that illustrious 
island which was once the luminary of the Caledonian regions, 
whence savage bands and roving barbarians derived the benefits of 
knowledge and the blessings of religion. Far from me and from 
my friends be such frigid philosophy as may conduct us indifferent 
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and unmoved over any ground which has been dignified by wisdom, 
bravery or virtue. That man is little to be envied whose patriotism 
would not gain force upon the plains of Marathon, or whose piety 
would not grow warm among the ruins of Iona.” And who shall 
fathom the unspeakable emotion of them who are fortunate enough 
to visit the holy city of Jerusalem? The city of which royal David 
sang, and for which the exiles by the waters of Babylon had yearned 
with such deep emotion when they took their harps from the wil- 
lows to wail the remorseful dirge that they would remember her 
till their right hands forgot their cunning. What a moment of 
deep happiness and strong religious emotion is theirs as they kneel 
where His precious blood dyed the ground, and cling in spirit with 
Magdalene to that saving Cross and look up into His forgiving eye 
and say to Him: “Lord, I did crucify thee; I drove those hard 
nails into thee, my sins twisted those thorns around thee; I despised 
thy blood shed for me; yet despise me not, O Lord, despise me not; 
but wash me, cleanse me, keep me like the penitent near thee.” 

The spirit of religion, and it alone, must be dominant in them 
who share in these exercises. Let them be participated in in a 
spirit of thankfulness to God for favors received, of reverence and 
love for the Almighty to whom we owe all things, of sorrow and 
penance for offences against the Holy Spirit. Otherwise, there is no 
grace to be gained, no divine aid to be expected. It was said of old: 
“The more a pilgrim the less a saint,” and the saying applied to 
those who had missed the true spirit of these works of piety. The 
kernel of the nut is in St. Jerocme’s words: “It is no great praise 
to have seen Jerusalem, but it is very great praise to have offered 
pious and devout prayers within its walls.” 

He who shares, with a proper spirit, in these pious acts, makes 
a public profession of his faith and adopts the means of giving it 
renewed life and vigor. The reason for it is very simple. It is the 
result of the nature which God has given us. We have been made 
social beings. Our nature is such that we are fitted for companion- 
ship one with another. More than this, God has endowed us with 
qualities and dispositions whose well-being demands this companion- 
ship. We are the units, the individual units, that go to make up 
the masses of men. And it is when we come together in great num- 
bers that this social nature of ours most strongly asserts itself. It 
is then that we forget ourselves as individuals, and become com- 
ponent parts of a great acting mass. 
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There is a contagion of sympathy in masses of associated men— 
a contagion of passion—almost a contagion of thought. Mind 
beats in unison with mind, heart with heart, will with will; under 
the strain and compulsion of a common end to be attained. Private 
feelings, strong resolutions, like reeds before the wind, go down 
under the imperious ascendency of this common enthusiasm and a 
multitude moves as a single body, animated by a single soul, with 
a single directness and intensity of purpose toward its goal. This 
sense of association is the soul and strength of all powerful cor- 
porate action among men. It is the spirit which gives power to the 
public assembly, moved and aroused by the thrilling eloquence and 
throbbing feeling of the orator. It is the soul of an army in battle. 
For when the air vibrates with excitement, man becomes intoxicated 
with courage, and a common soldier does deeds that would grace 
a hero of Olympus. It was this enthusiasm arising from a sense of 
association among the members of a great assembly of men, which 
Our Lord took into His service on Palm Sunday. He is the Lord 
of hearts and wills, who knows what is in man and can control it, 
and who bids the uncertain and surging currents of feeling in a 
mixed multitude to minister to His glory. 

Now, in her processions and in her pilgrimages, the Church lays 
under tribute the results arising from this same sense of associa- 
tion. We feel that we do not stand, like Moses, alone in the awful 
presence of God, that we are not alone face to face with the Almighty. 
Each worshiper knows himself to be engaged in a work to which 
all around him are, in their measure, devoting themselves. If his 
thoughts and affections are, first of all, as they must be, directed 
upon God, they are also entwined by sympathy with the affections 
and the thoughts of those around him; and in this felt communion 
of each with all and of all with each lies the strength and the soul 
of these public acts cf worship, for from it springs a new impulse, 
a new life-giving influence to our religious fervor. To it was 
granted, of old, that uncanceled, and we know irrevocable, charter, 
“where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them.” 

There are those who will scoff at and condemn these things, for 
each man nowadays has his own narrow prescription for the 
spiritual improvement of his fellowmen. Remember there were 
carping and envious Pharisees mingling with the enthusiastic crowd 
on Palm Sunday and they are around our processions and pil- 
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grimages to-day. One hour of bright sunshine is more cheering 
than a cloud-bound sky with a freezing temperature. If our faith 
and our zeal be enkindled by that love of Christ, by that deep sense 
of the certainty, the importance, the necessity of the truths of the 
Gospel, by that sense of association with a multitude of men who 
are engaged in serving and praising God, who are they that shall 
object? The wind of His compassion bloweth where it listeth, and 
its heavenly action is beyond the scope both of our criticism and our 
approval. Mingle in spirit, if not in body with the pilgrims to the 
Holy Land or to Rome,take part in the processions of Corpus Christi, 
the Forty Hours,and the Holy Name, catch a spark of the enthusiasm 
such as animated the throng of the first Palm Sunday. We want more 
of this genuine religious enthusiasm in our busy modern world. 
The vast majority of men to-day are giving too unreservedly of their 
best thought and energy to the engrossing but passing concerns of 
sense and time. Little do they realize what a blessing it is to escape 
for an hour from the prison-house of matter out into the warming, 
soothing atmosphere of God’s love. Miss no opportunity of breath- 
ing in the atmosphere of this enthusiasm, it will go out from you as 
the virtue went out from Christ himself. It is not an end but a 
means to an end, a means of letting our light shine before men, of 
thus bringing them and ourselves nearer to Christ. Like the flood- 
tide it will ebb and flow, it will most assuredly recede, and, therefore, 
the best must be made of it while it lasts. It is that zeal, that divine 
zeal of which Our Lord said: “I am come to cast fire on the earth 
and what will I but that it be kindled.” Let it take your spirit 
into its invigorating, enwrapping flames, for, “thou child shall be 
called the prophet of the Most High, thou shalt go before the face 
of the Lord to prepare His ways, to give knowledge of salvation to 
His people unto the remission of sins, to enlighten them that sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death, to direct their feet into the 
way of peace.” 
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XLVIII. FASTING, ALMS, WORKS OF CHARITY 
BY THE RIGHT REV. ALEX. MAC DONALD, D.D., BISHOP OF VICTORIA 


“Wherefore, brethern, labor the more by good works to make your calling 
and election sure, for doing these you shall not sin at any time; for so an 
entrance shall be ministered to you abundantly into the everlasting kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.”—II Peter, i, 10-11. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—W orking with and for God. Parable of the 
laborers in the vineyard. All who work not for God are idle. Are we 
really workers in Christ’s vineyard? The soul of each, the vineyard in 
which God calls him to labor. 

I. (a) Preparation of the soil, effected by fasting. Sin to be plucked 
up by the roots, little use in cutting down bad weeds if roots are left in 
ground. Sins of the flesh especially the bad weeds of our corrupt nature. 
Man part beast, part angel: if you feed the beast, you starve the angel. 
(b) Fasting not only a preventive of sin, but a satisfaction for past sins. 
Scripture words and instances. To be wholesome, fasting must be based 
- obedience. (c) Fasting also uplifts the mind and fits it for contem- 
plation. 

II, Pruning away of what is superfluous. Love of our neighbor visible 
token of our love of God. Without love of God benefactions to one’s 
neighbor but dead works. Philanthropy versus Christian charity. That 
the counterfeit of this. At best the love of man for man’s sake—not the 
love of man for God’s sake. Christian charity as broad as the world; 
knows no distinction of color, class, or creed. 

III. Special works of Christian charity, alms-giving. Alms spiritual 
and corporal. Efficacy of alms as means of grace. How to give alms. 
Effect of alms-giving. 

Conclusion —One more glance at our parable. Hours mark periods 
in life of individual. Seasons of grace. Tide in affairs of the soul, 
“taken at the flood,’ leads on to life eternal. 


It is a divinely revealed truth that God wills the salvation of all men. 
But, as St. Augustine reminds us, He who made men without their 
own cooperation will not save them without it. Codperation means 
working together. “My Father worketh until now,” says Our 
Lord, “and I work” (John v, 17). We must work with God and for 
God, if we would attain what the Apostle calls “the prize of our high 
calling in Christ Jesus.” We are laborers in the vineyard of Christ, 
and only by faithful and persevering labor can we earn our reward. 
This great practical truth Our Lord brings home to us by means 
of the parable of the laborers in the vineyard. The master of the 
vineyard, who is no other than Our Lord himself, goes out early in 
the morning and again at the third hour, the sixth, the ninth, the 
eleventh, or hour before the last of the day, to hire laborers for His 
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vineyard ; and at each hour that He goes out He finds men standing 
idle. How is this? Are there so many idle people in the world, and 
is it only the idle that God calls? No, there are not so very many 
idle people, in one sense. To be idle is to be doing nothing, and the 
people of the world are, for the most part, very busy indeed. But 
they are busied about worldly things; they are working for the 
world, for themselves ; they are not working with God and for God. 
These are the idle persons that God is calling, ever calling, to labor 
in His vineyard. “Why stand you here all the day idle?” Idle they 
are in very truth who work not for the salvation of their souls. 
Men may have the name of being industrious, but if the fruit of all 
their industry is some temporal good, their labor is lost; they are 
simply idling their time. 

The question that we must put to ourselves is this: Are we really 
workers in the vineyard of Christ? Or to put it in another way, Do 
we really set more store on life eternal than we do on worldly 
things, the riches, and honors, and comforts of this life? Amid our 
anxiety about many things—for some thought we must give to the 
things of the world while we live in the world—do we ever keep 
clearly and steadily in view that there is but one thing necessary? 
And do we make it the first and supreme business of our lives to 
secure that one thing necessary? If we do we may know that we 
are not idle, that we really are working in the Master’s vineyard. 


That vineyard we are not to conceive of as a place hedged in from — 


the world, where the workers are apart from the rest of men and all 
by themselves. “The kingdom of God is within you,” says the 
Master. The soul of each man is the vineyard in which God calls 
him to labor. This is the soil he has to till; in tilling this he has to 
bear the burden and heat of the day, that when the evening cometh 
he may receive his reward. 

There are two things in particular that the laborer in the vine- 
yard must attend to. The first is a careful preparation and tillage 
of the soil, in order to root out from it and keep it free from shrubs 
and noxious weeds that may impede the growth of the vine. Then, 
when the clustered grapes are full grown, he must prune away the 
shading leaves that the warm sun may bring the fruit to luscious 
ripeness. So, in the spiritual vineyard, there is a process of prepara- 
tion and tillage of the soil, and a process of ripening. Let us first 
consider the former of the two. , 

Preparation of the soil, in the spiritual order, is effected by fast- 
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ing. This is one main way in which fasting is a means of grace. 
It is a means by which the soul is prepared for the reception of 
grace and freed from the evil passions that stifle the growth of 
virtue. And it is by all odds the most effective means. In order 
to secure a thorough amendment of life it is needful to pluck up sin 
by the roots. Evil weeds grow apace, and, as long as their roots 
remain in the soil, will continue to grow. The man who is sorry 
for his sins and confesses them receives pardon. But if he takes no 
steps to remove the roots of sin that remain in the form of evil 
habits, the purpose of amendment implied in his sorrow for sin is 
almost sure to be fruitless. The old evil passions of his nature will 
resume their former sway. It is of little use cutting down bad weeds 
if you leave their roots in the ground; they will be sure to sprout 
again. This is especially true of sins of the flesh, which are pre- 
eminently the bad weeds of our corrupt nature. As men we are 
part beast and part angel; if we feed the beast fat, we starve the 
angel. The only way to develop what is best in us, the spiritual, 
the angelic element of our nature, is to starve, or at any rate to re- 
frain from feeding overmuch, the bestial element. Hence, it is 
that the Apostle (II Cor. vi, 5, 6) couples “fastings” with “chastity,” 
for without mortification of the flesh the angelic virtue can hardly, 
if at all, be cultivated. 

Not only is fasting a radical cure and preventive of sin for the 
future; it is also, in an eminent degree, a satisfaction for past sins. 
It is a great and powerful means of appeasing the anger of God and 
wiping out the debt of temporal punishment that normally remains 
due after the guilt of sin is forgiven. “Be converted to me with all 
your heart,” saith the Lord by the mouth of the Prophet Joel, “in 
fasting, and in weeping, and in mourning. And rend your hearts, 
and not your garments, and turn to the Lord your God, for He is 
gracious and merciful, patient and rich in mercy, and ready to repent 
of the evil. Who knoweth but he will return, and forgive, and 
leave a blessing behind him, sacrifice and libation to the Lord your 
God. Blow the trumpet in Sion, sanctify a fast.” By fasting the 
people of Nineveh turned away the anger of God that had been 
kindled against them because of their sins; by fasting the royal 
Psalmist “humbled” his “soul” (Ps. xxxiv, 13), and so satisfied the 
justice of God; by fasting, in every age of the world, great sinners 
expiated their sins and were restored to God’s friendship and even 
to a higher degree of grace than that whence they had fallen. But 
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the fast to be wholesome and fruitful must be undertaken in the 
right spirit, in the spirit of penance, in the spirit of humility, in con- 
formity with the mind and will of the Church. “Behold in the day 
of your fast,” said God to His people, by the Prophet Isaias, “your 
own will is found” (Jbid. lviii, 3). It profits little to mortify the 
flesh if the spirit be not mortified. It is the obedient man, as the 
_ Scripture says, that speaks of victory. The fast, therefore, which is 
best and most wholesome is that which is kept in obedience to the 
laws of the Church, for in it the will of God and not our own is 
surely found. 

A third effect of fasting is to lift up the mind above the things 
of earth and fit it for the contemplation of heavenly things. For 
three weeks the Prophet Daniel fasted before he saw the vision by 
the River Tigris and received a revelation from God (Jbid. v, 10). 
After eating the bread baked in the ashes, Elias abstained from food 
for forty days, and then had the vision on Horeb, the mount of God 
(III Kings, 19). So we, if we would ascend the mountain of 
prayer and gaze upon eternal truths, must purify our souls by fasting. 

I have said that the laborer in the vineyard, when the grapes are 
now full grown, must begin to cut away the broad leaves of the 
vine in order to admit the ripening rays of the sun. What is there 
that corresponds to this process in the vineyard of the soul? It is 
the action of brotherly love or charity as manifested especially in 
alms-giving. Charity is the very soul of the good works by which 
we are bidden to make our calling and election sure. It is the sun 
that brightens and warms and makes fruitful the spiritual vineyard 
in which we are called to labor; for God is charity, and He is the 
sun of our souls. Now the love of our neighbor, as shown forth 
by what are known as works of charity, is the visible token and 
proof that the love of God reigns in our hearts. “If any man say, I 
love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar,” says the Apostle of 
love. “For he that loveth not his brother, whom he seeth, how can 
he love God, whom he seeth not” (I John iv, 20). And again: 
“He that hath the goods of this world, and seeth his brother 
in need, and withholdeth his compassion from him, how doth 
the love of God abide in him?” (Ibid. iii, 17). The love of God 
is the one true source of the love of one’s neighbor. If the 
love of God does not abide in a man, his benefactions to his neigh- 
bor, be they ever so splendid in the eyes of the world, lack 
the principle of life, and are but dead works. They are like Dead 
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Sea fruit,* pleasing to the eye, but bitter to the taste and noxious, for 
they serve but to nourish pride and self-complacency. Or, to follow 
the similitude of the vineyard, which is more to the purpose, they 
are like clusters of green grapes covered over with a profusion of 
leaves through which the ripening sun can never send its rays. 

The world to-day sets great store by philanthropy. Humanitarian- 
ism is a cult with a few, and a fad with the many. Let us beware 
of this counterfeit which passes with men of the world for Christian 
charity. It looks genuine, but it rings false. Its worth is on the 
surface merely; inwardly it lacks the element that alone can give 
it sterling value. It is, at best, the love of man for man’s sake; it is 
not the love of man for God’s sake. “If I should give all my goods 
to feed the poor, and my body to be burnt,” says St. Paul, “and have 
not charity, it profiteth me nothing. Charity is patient, is kind; 
charity envieth not, dealeth not perversely, is not puffed up, is not 
ambitious, seeketh not her own” (I Cor. xiii, 2-4). The hidden 
spring of philanthropy, as distinguished from Christian charity, is 
the love of self, in one or other of its many forms. It is only when 
we look upon our fellow-man with eyes of faith, and see in him the 
image and likeness of God and a brother in Jesus Christ, that we 
can love him as ourselves for God’s sake, which is Christian charity. 

True beneficence, whence proceed the works of charity, has its 
source in the love of God above all things for His own sake and of 
one’s neighbor as oneself for God’s sake. Its maxim and guiding 
principle is in these words of the Apostle: “And in doing good, let 
us not fail. For in due season we shall reap, if we fail not. There- 
fore, while we have time, let us do good to all men, but especially 
to those that are of the household of the faith” (Gal. vi, 9, 10). 
Christian charity is as broad as the world, and reaches as far as 
the race of men. It knows no distinction of color, or class, or creed, 
save only that its first duty is toward those that are of the house- 
hold of the faith. “For,” as the same Apostle says, “if any man 
provideth not for his own, and especially his own household, he 
hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel” (I Tim. v, 8). 
~ *“There is in the desert (about the Dead Sea), growing on the little hillocks, 
a ‘vine,’ much like a melon-vine for foliage, and bearing a fruit the size of a 
lemon, which is lovely to look at, but death to taste, as all Bedouin know; 
and well I remember their horror when they saw me gather some, thinking 
I was about to eat them! This fruit has a thick skin, and inside is full of 
pips, which are very bitter.’—“The Bible and Modern Discoveries,” 4th ed., 
pp. 18-109. 
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It has its model in Him who “went about doing good,” and who has 
taught us in the parable of the good Samaritan that our neighbor is 
every one who is in need of our good offices. 

The special work of Christian charity is alms-giving. Whatever 
is done out of compassion for God’s sake to relieve those that are 
in need is, in a true sense, an alms. This is so great a means of 
grace that it is reckoned as one of the three keys of the kingdom 
of heaven, the other two being fasting and prayer. Our neighbor’s 
needs may be corporal or spiritual, and so alms-giving embraces 
both the spiritual and corporal works of mercy. And as it is a 
greater and better work to relieve the needs of the soul, by so much 
as the soul is itself better and more precious than the body, so the 
giving of spiritual alms, the performance of the spiritual works of 
mercy, is far more meritorious than the giving of corporal alms. 
Hence, it is written that “those who instruct many unto justice,” 
which is foremost among the spiritual works of mercy, “shall shine 
as stars unto all eternity” (Dan. xii, 3). But it is not every one 
who can instruct the ignorant, or counsel the doubtful, or comfort 
the sorrowful, or win back the sinner from the error of his ways, 
which are the chief spiritual works of mercy, though all can and 
ought to bear wrongs patiently, to forgive injuries, and to pray for 
the living and the dead, which are the last three of those seven 
works. On the other hand, any one who has somewhat more of 
this world’s goods than he himself needs, can, in the measure that he 
has more, feed the hungry, give drink to the thirsty, clothe the 
naked, and shelter the homeless, which are the first four of the 
corporal works of mercy; while any one who is able to go about 
can visit the sick, visit those that are in prison, and bury the dead, 
which are the last three: To the merit of these works, to their 
efficacy as a means of grace, we have solemn testimony from the 
lips of Our Lord himself. “I was hungry,” He says in describing 
the last judgment, “and you gave me to eat; thirsty, and you gave 
me drink; a stranger, and you took me in; naked, and you clothed 
me; sick, and you visited me; in prison, and you came to me. Then 
shall the just answer him, saying, Lord, when did we see thee hun- 
gry, and fed thee? thirsty, and gave thee drink? And when did we 
see thee a stranger and took thee in? or naked, and clothed thee? 
Or when did we see thee sick, or in prison, and came to thee? And 
the King shall answer, and say to them, Verily, I say unto you, 
inasmuch as you did it to one of these my brethren even the least, 
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you did it to me” (Matt. xxv, 35-40). He also teaches us how we 
are to give alms so as to merit the reward of eternal life: “Take heed 
that thou put not thy justice before men, to be seen of them; else 
thou shalt not have a reward of your Father who is in heaven. 
Therefore, when thou doest an alms-deed, sound not a trumpet be- 
fore thee, as the hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the streets, 
that they may be honored by men; verily, I say to you, they have 
received their reward. But when thou doest alms, let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth, that thy alms may be in 
secret; and thy Father, who seeth in secret, will repay thee” (Matt. 
vi, 2-4). By giving alms of our worldly goods, by pruning away 
what is superfluous, what is over and above our own needs, we 
laborers in Christ’s vineyard make the sun of God’s love shine upon 
all our works till they become ripe with merit for life eternal. 

Let us now glance once more, in concluding, at the parable of 
the Master, which is so fraught with meaning for us. The early 
morn, the third hour, the sixth, the ninth, the eleventh, are com- 
monly understood of the different epochs in the history of man 
since the creation; but they may also be understood of the different 
periods in the life of the individual from the cradle to the grave. 
Some are called to labor in the vineyard in the early morn of life, 
some in youth, some in manhood, some when the sun of life is now 
far past the meridian, while some few stand without idle the live- 
long day, and are bidden to enter when the shadows are falling. 
There are seasons of grace, turning-points of man’s existence, when 
God speaks clearly and strongly to his soul, bidding him to have 
done with worldliness and sin, to redeem the past, or again to aim 
at something higher than the mere keeping of himself just within 
the territory of grace. 


There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 


When God calls, the tide in the affairs of the soul is at the flood, 
and if taken then leads surely on to life eternal. The call of God 
may come more than once, but once at least it comes for all. “This 
day if you hear his voice, harden not your hearts.” The Master 
calls you to-day to labor in His vineyard. “Why stand you here all 
the day idle?” Now is the acceptable time, now is the day of salva- 
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tion. The night cometh when no man can labor. Heed, then, God’s 
call, while yet it is day, and haste by good works to make your 
calling and election sure; for so an entrance shall be ministered to 


you abundantly into the everlasting kingdom of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 
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XLIX. THE INNER LIFE 
BY THE RIGHT REV. BISHOP JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“Man seeth those things that appear, but the Lord beholdeth the heart.” 
—I Kings xvi, 7. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The two departments of human life—the relation and con- 
tent of each—the importance of each. 

II. Special importance of the inner life. Scripture on this point. 
Special care required in the examination of conscience with regard to 
thoughts. Importance of inner life because of its relation to the external 
life. The inner spirit the criterion of the value of an act. 

III. This is exemplified in our Lord’s life, in that of Mary His 
Mother, in the life of the saints, and applies to our own life. Hence 
God judges by the heart, and His judgment differs from that of the 
world. The folly of rash judgment, since man cannot know his fellow- 
man’s heart. 

IV. Necessity of cultivating the inner life. Christ is our Model. 
Refinement is not religion—often the cloak of an evil life. Truth, solidity 
and consistency distinctive of the religious character. God’s work can 
be done in any and every station of life. Imitation of the virtues of the 
Sacred Heart leads to Christian perfection. 


I. There are two departments of human life and action, the ex- 
ternal and the internal. One comprises words and bodily actions, 
which appear outwardly; the other, our thoughts, dispositions of 
mind, good or evil impulses, motives and intentions. The external 
life is not independent of the internal, but proceeds from it, and is 
accompanied by it. If for any reason the external action is not 
guided by the internal, it does not reckon as a human action, it does 
not fall within the reach of the moral law, it is not a responsible 
act, is neither good nor bad, and can not be punished or rewarded. 
Such are the actions of infants, somnambulists, lunatics. The real 
human life is that which is within. Consciousness, knowledge of 
good and evil, the freedom of choosing whether we shall do a 
thing or omit it, the calculation of the effects of our actions, and the 
disposing of them so as to gain certain objects, these are all actions 
of the invisible soul; these determine our outward actions ; these are 
what give them their special character and make them different from 
the acts of irresponsible animals. The inward action, unlike the 
outer, is complete in itself. The calculation and determination of 
the mind, even though not carried into external effect by word or 
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deed, is a responsible action and deserving of blame or praise. Out- 
ward acts are only part of a human and moral action; they are 
the complement, the manifestation, the effect, of the all-important 
inward action. 

Our exterior actions, though of less importance, are more promi- 
nent than the interior ones. They are all that other men can take 
cognizance of. Some are in themselves good, some bad, some may 
be one or the other, according to the disposition of mind they pro- 
ceed from. As a general rule, they afford some clue as to the inner 
disposition of a man, but this is far from always being the case. 
Very often the motive is not so good as the action, it may be 
positively bad; but this we can not penetrate; so we have to take 
the deeds of men generally according to their apparent, and not ac- 
cording to their real, value. Human laws have to deal with that 
which is visible ; the invisible remains beyond their control. Motives, 
intentions, thought, can not be commanded by human law or 
punished. 

As a consequence of this, many men treat the external life as if 
it were the most important. If their minds are set on this world, 
and if they look at things practically, as they say, they see that their 
gain, or their good name, or their comfort in life, depend on their 
outward and visible life before men, and that inward excellence 
either is not noticed, or proves an obstacle to, or, in short, does not 
pay in proportion to the trouble of cultivating it. The best of such 
men are contented with aspiring to respectability, as distinguished 
from sound and thorough goodness; they practise exterior virtues 
such as happen to be popular in the class that they belong to; they 
show just so much justice and benevolence toward others as will 
secure consideration for themselves and respect for their own rights ; 
in short, all the goodness they do is done so that it may be seen by 
men. As for the inner human life, it is a popular axiom that 
“Thought is free.” It is so, but only in a limited sense. It is free 
from the investigations of men; for none have the power to read 
the secret of thought, no authority can issue a warrant of search, 
no legislature has enacted laws about our thoughts, no force can 
compel a man to change his opinions and his desires; there is no 
temporal penalty for inward revolt or crime. God himself has 
“left man in the hand of his own counsel, . . . that which he 
shall choose shall be given him” (Eccli. xv, 14, 18). Yet we have 
no such thing as uncontrolled sovereignty over that kingdom which 
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is within us. Our thoughts are open before the eye of God, every 
one is noted, and will be one day rewarded or punished. Our minds 
and hearts are not emancipated from duties to God and to our 
neighbor; they are bound by the moral law and subject to heavy 
responsibility. Thought is, in a sense, less free than action; as it is 
more free from external restraint and more unruly, it requires more 
constant watchfulness and more rigid restraint; and, as it is the 
source of all external action, it requires a more careful training. 

II. The inner life of man is so much more important than the 
outer as its events are so much more numerous. Our exterior 
actions are limited in their range, sometimes but few in a day, or 
extended over a length of time, and not very various in their kinds. 
But for one good action or one bad action there may have been hun- 
dreds of distinct movements of the will; during one protracted piece 
of work ideas and desires innumerable may have been rushing 
through our minds. How often it happens that a man’s external life 
leaves many of his faculties unemployed until some casual oppor- 
tunity gives them play. But they have worked secretly. We are 
struck by some heroic deed or shocked by the sudden fall of one 
who has hitherto stood well. We do not understand it; it seems so 
inconsistent with the past. Yet it is not an isolated fact; it is one of 
many. It is only the visible production of a virtue that has long ~ 
been forming, or of a sin which has already become a habit through 
repeated acts of the will. It is only in the record of his inner life 
that a man’s whole history is written, and all the elements of his 
character do their work. It is chiefly in the recesses of his mind 
that the battle between good and evil is fought out. That is where 
Satan exerts all his power of temptation and often gains a consent 
to the thought which is refused to the action. It is there exclusively 
that the last decisive struggle which precedes death takes place, of 
which the issue is final perseverance or final impenitence. 

Many are blind to the importance of thought for good and ill, 
through forgetting that the internal bears precisely the same char- 
acter as the external act, even though that should never become a 
reality. In the mere intention or in the delight in a thought there is 
present all that makes the action either virtuous or sinful; and it 
may even happen that the clearer understanding and the greater in- 
tensity of the will’s adhesion may make the mere thought in one man 
a greater virtue or a greater sin than the outward action would be 
in another. Scripture frequently speaks of the great malice of evil 
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thoughts. ‘“Perverse thoughts separate from God . . . for wisdom 
will not enter into a malicious soul” (Wis. i, 3, 4). “Evil thoughts 
are an abomination to the Lord” (Prov. xv, 26). And one of the 
six things which the Lord hateth is “a heart that deviseth wicked 
plots” (Prov. vi, 18). Again St. John tells us that “Whosoever 
hateth his brother is a murderer” (I John iii, 15). And Our Lord 
says that he who is angry is in danger of the same judgment as was 
awarded to those who killed, and that “whosoever shall look on a 
woman to lust after her hath already committed adultery” (Matt. 
v, 21, 27). On the other hand, we may gain immense merit for 
good desires which we have not the means of fulfilling. The Prophet 
Daniel was commended by the angel because he was a man full of 
desires. Before God, therefore, the will is as good as the deed, 
provided it be a real and earnest will, and not one of those vain 
desires which “kill the slothful,” inasmuch as he substitutes them 
for actual deeds. “He longeth and desireth all the day long,” 
but “his hands have refused to work at all” (Prov. xxi, 25, 26). 
St. Augustine says: “Whatsoever thou dost wish and canst not 
do, God takes as done.” St. Paul in like manner says: “If the 
will be forward it is accepted according to that which a man hath, 
and not according to that which he hath not” (II Cor. viii, 12) ; 
that is, it is accepted according to his intention, and not according 
to the limitation of his ability. From all this we may gather the 
necessity of special care in the confession of sins of thought. We 
can not lump them all together and say that we have had bad 
thoughts simply, any more than we can say, “I have done bad deeds, 
I have broken the commandments.” But we must investigate them 
separately and acknowledge them specifically as sins of pride, or 
rash judgment, or hatred, or peevishness, with their number and 
circumstances, just as if they were sins of deed or word. 

Besides the importance which the inner life has, on account of its 
own merits and demerits, it has an additional importance as being 
the source of external life. As soon as the action of the soul takes 
an outward form it begins a new term of life, it affects ourselves in 
new ways, it gives birth to long-enduring consequences in other men 
and in the world generally. By our good deeds we give com- 
fort and example to others, we help in saving their souls and so 
glorify God. By our sins we disturb the external order of the 
universe, injure other men, give scandal, weaken our own souls, 
give greater strength to bad habits, and move God to wrath. The 
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inner character of men’s souls is the tree from which proceeds the 
fruit of external action. If the tree be good the fruit will be good; 
if the tree be bad the fruit will be bad. Appearances may some- 
times be deceptive, but the bad tree can not produce really good 
fruit, nor the good tree bad fruit. Concerning sinful actions Our 
Lord says: “From within out of the heart of man proceed evil 
thoughts, adulteries, fornications, murders, thefts, covetousness, 
wickedness, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, fool- 
ishness. All these evil things come forth from within and defile a 
man” (Mark vii, 21-23). Concerning goodness of life the Psalmist 
tells us: “All the glory of the king’s daughter is from within” 
(Ps. xliv, 14). Our repentance for sin, too, must begin with the 
interior, for the prophet says: “Be converted to me with all your 
heart, in fasting, and in weeping, and in mourning. And rend your 
hearts and not your garments” (Joel ii, 12, 13). 

The entire value, therefore, of our actions depends on the inner 
spirit from which they proceed. Certain acts are in themselves 
good, such as adoration of God or beneficence toward our fellow- 
men. To human observers they seem equally good in all cases; 
they are always a good example, or they bring equal relief to suf- 
fering, whatever the motive which has prompted them. We can 
not see their motive in other men or take account of it. But God 
sees the heart, and in His sight the same action will bear a very 
different value, according to the dispositions of the heart. The ex- 
ternal appearance of an act is not an infallible index of its meri- 
toriousness. The malice or the merit is from the soul alone, and 
that God sees. A hundred men may do the same action, and it may 
be different as to its merit in each case. One man may do it in the 
spirit of faith; in another man it does not proceed from faith, and 
so can not please God supernaturally. One man may have done it 
from self-interest, another out of habit, one man grudgingly, and 
another with a whole heart, and in another man’s case it may only 
be a smail portion of what God has demanded from him. T hat 
which seems piety to us may only be hypocrisy, and an act of ap- 
parent generosity may be done out of selfish calculation. Many and 
many a good deed is spoiled by an insufficient or perverted intention. 
A thing good in itself may become positively offensive to God; and, 
on the other hand, a bad action may find excuse if it springs from 
ignorance and not from a malicious will, and a trivial service may 
be most meritorious. Thus the public observances of the Pharisees, 
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and their exactness about details of the law, being done out of 
ostentation, were hateful before God. So the widow’s mite was a 
more pleasing offering than the large sums which the wealthy cast 
into the temple treasury. So Our Lord could ask forgiveness for 
His brutal executioners, because, unlike the priests and scribes, 
they knew not what they did. Caiphas prophesied under the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, but his prophecy, which was the word 
of God to his hearers and to us, was a crime in him, for he designed 
it to secure the judicial rejection of the Messias by his own people. 
Our Lord gave Himself into the hands of His enemies. Judas, too, 
gave Him up; but how different the intention and the merit in 
either case! 

III. It was the inward principle that gave the value to Our 
Lord’s actions. Most of His years were passed in childhood or in 
manual labor for the support of the household at Nazareth. His 
acts were those of ordinary Jews; His ministry no different from 
that of the Apostles. Of His miracles He said that His followers 
should work even greater ones; and thousands of martyrs have died 
hike Him. But His acts were those of the Son of God; the smallest 
work of child-service that He rendered in domestic life proceeded 
from infinite self-sacrifice and infinite love, and so surpassed in an 
infinite degree all the united actions of angels in heaven and saints 
cn earth. So, too, it was with Christ’s most Blessed Mother. 
Though not called to the external functions of prophets, and 
apostles, and martyrs, and confessors, she is worthily the queen of 
all God’s saints, and surpasses them all in her reward and in her 
power, because of the sublime perfection of her inner life. So it is 
also with the saints. Their glory is not in their miracles and 
prophecies, not in their labors and successors, not in their renown: 
and undying memory, but in that which was the invisible source of 
all these things. So, too, our possibilities of fruitful work and 
great reward are not limited by our lowly position, or moderate 
talents, or absorbing worldly occupations, we might remain even as 
we are as to external life, and yet raise ourselves to an equality with 
canonized saints by the ardor of our faith and love. 

When we compare together man with man, or age with age, or 
nation with nation, of whom the one lives the supernatural life of 
faith and the other the natural life of sense, it may seem sometimes 
that the worldly men run the spiritual pretty close in the matter 
of excellence. There is goodness in each, there is fault in each. 
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lt may be that the deficiencies of the spiritual one are more ob- 
noxious to current taste and fashion than the greater faults of the 
unspiritual ; or that the more brilliant virtues of the unspiritual com- 
mand more admiration than the more solid virtues of the spiritual 
one. And it may seem extraordinary that the one which appears 
superior should be under God’s enmity and the other in God’s 
‘favor. But here, too, God judgeth not according to the look of a 
man, but beholdeth the heart. The supernatural life which the one 
man or the one class possesses overrides all the natural excellence 
which the other has; and the inner life of faith and love makes the 
same actions infinitely more valuable in one than in the other. Their 
goodness may iook much the same on the surface, but in the one 
case it is deeply rooted, while in the other it is merely superficial. 

The internal element in human actions, that which is the most 
important factor in the formation of a correct judgment about them, 
is completely hidden from us. We can not safely draw conclusions 
from the little we can see, and, therefore, God forbids us to pass 
judgment on our neighbors. If we do so, we are assuming that 
we possess a knowledge which belongs to God alone, and we are 
arrogating to ourselves one of His supreme prerogatives, that of 
judge. We can not know for certain even our own position with 
God. We can hardly be sure of our own motives, we can hardly 
detect the insidious taint of vanity or uncharitableness which mingles 
with our best intentions. Much less can we read the motives of 
other men, or estimate their difficulties and their excuses, or com- 
pare their acts with the demands that God has made and the assist- 
ing grace He has given them. We must not dare to criticize the 
conduct of Providence toward men, the divine patience, or justice, 
or mercy. These operations are deeply hidden in each man’s heart. 
It is enough for us to know that God’s dealings with men are ac- 
commodated to their respective characters, and that He can take 
account of every circumstance, whether culpable or mitigating, that 
enters into each human action. We must remain in uncertainty 
about our own and other men’s acts; and we must use that uncer- 
tainty in the spirit of charity, not depreciating or suspecting our 
neighbor’s good deeds, but extenuating his evil ones and believing 
in his good intentions; while at the same time we take no credit 
from our good acts, and make no excuse for our sins. 

IV. It is of the most urgent necessity to cultivate the inner life, 
and to mold our ideas and dispositions according to the model which 
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God has set before us in His only Son. The perfection of human 
action must begin from within and thence pass to our external life. 
Our relations with the outer world need to be guided by some con- 
stant and elevated principle of goodness; that is, by the mind of 
God impressing its likeness upon our mind. Without this we shall 
find ourselves, in many emergencies, unable to practise the high 
virtues which are required of us. Without this deep principle we 
shall allow ourselves to be guided by present expediency, and even 
if we do succeed in choosing a right course of action, its rectitude 
will be inconstant and superficial. Those whose souls are not duly 
regulated and disciplined under supernatural influence may often 
show considerable excellence in their actions; but they are guided 
by human fashion, or convenience, or selfishness even. Their good 
actions are like branches of a tree topped off and stuck in the 
ground; the leaves and flowers may look well for a short time, but 
there is no root to them and no sap, they are dying from the first 
and not really living. Goodness of deed which is not founded on 
goodness of soul is a hollow sham; it is a beautiful surface with 
no solid substance beneath. Such was the virtue of the Pharisees; 
it was external religion and internal impiety; their goodness was 
only a cloak for the concealment of their wickedness; the better it 
looked, the worse it really was; it was a sepulchre, white and orna- 
mental without, but within full of the putrefaction of death. 

Such is the goodness of a society which is refined but not re- 
ligious. It may have many amiable and brilliant qualities, but its 
goodness exists for the age of man, and outside that range it ceases 
to be. The motives of the world’s virtues, convenience or ex- 
pediency, may to-morrow be the motive for the opposite vices. So, 
in the case of the natural virtues of the world, the presence of one 
affords no presumption as to the existence of any other virtue, and 
we can seldom depend on its permanence beyond the present mo- 
ment. This is the judgment that the world passes on itself. And 
there is abundant evidence of its truth in those shocking disclosures 
which have become so common. As soon as temptation comes, as 
soon as the usual restraints are relaxed, at once everything like moral 
principle is flung to the winds. With too many the only barrier 
against the most shocking crimes is the absence of opportunity and 
the danger of detection; and the chief use they have for religion 
and regular living is to divert observation from their dishonesty 
and immorality. 
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Solidity, truth, and consistency mark the Christian as distinct 
from the worldly character. Our Master bids us “first make 
clean the inside of the cup and of the dish, that the outside may 
become clean” (Matt. xxiii, 26). And His Apostle, speaking of 
our duties to our fellowmen, says: “Not serving to the eye, as it 
were pleasing men, but as the servants of Christ, doing the will 
of God from the heart. With a good will serving as to the Lord 
and not’to men” (Ephes. vi, 6, 7). This is our rule. We have to 
take care that our outer and inner lives correspond. Our goodness 
must not be merely external, but it must exist equally in our heart 
as in our works. It must commence from within and take deep 
root in our souls, and thence it has to spread to our outer life and 
bring forth its fruits. We must cultivate the reality and not the 
appearance; we must strive to be and not to seem. 

In order to attain to this reality, we must remember always that, 
whatever our occupation, we are doing God’s work, and serving 
Him and not man. Whether we are engaged in domestic duties, or 
civic duties, or the duties of business, or even in recreation, we 
must bear ourselves as being in the presence of God, and as having 
to render to Him an account of every moment. We must be in- 
different as to the opinions of men, as to their praise or blame, as 
to our own gain or loss, provided only we do the will of God and 
satisfy Him. 

And finally, for the complete perfection of our inward life, “let 
this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus” (Phil. ii, 5). 
We must imitate the spirit of Our Lord’s inner life in order that 
we may be able to imitate His actions. Many of His external works 
are for our instruction and our admiration, but not for our imitation. 
His works of miraculous power, His exercise of divine authority, 
are not for us to copy; His apostolic life and His death of sorrow 
and disgrace are shared only by a few chosen ones; He led, indeed, 
a lowly domestic life for thirty years, but none of its incidents are 
recorded for our guidance. We must have recourse to His Sacred 
Heart, and from that we may learn the virtues which belong to 
every state of life—faith and love, humility and obedience, and 
patience, industry and contentment, devotion to God’s glory, zeal 
for souls, courage, resignation, self-renouncement. These virtues of 
the Sacred Heart should be our constant meditation, so that we 
may be penetrated with the ideas and sentiments which Jesus had, 
in all the various circumstances of life, and may be able to act as 
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He would have acted. By the efficacy of this example, and by the 
dwelling of Christ in us by His grace and Sacraments, we shall 
arrive at the perfection of outward and of inward life. “The life 
also of Jesus” will “be made manifest in our mortal flesh” (II Cor. 
iv, 11), and as to our interior life we shall be able to say with truth, 
“T live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me” (Gal. ii, 20). 
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L. THE SUPERNATURAL LIFE 
BY THE RIGHT REV. BISHOP JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“And ‘that I live new in the flesh; I live in the faith of the Son of God”— 
Gal. ii, 20. 


SYNOPSIS.—There is order in all creation. Man’s place in the universe. 
Divisions in the scale of life: i. e., the inorganic, the vegetative, sen- 
sitive, intellectual. The function of sense in the brute; reason the direc- 
tive force in man; it furnishes also a rule of action, sufficient for the 
natural order. 

II. Man is a supernatural being. The function of faith in this order. 
The elements of this order are: (1) truths to be known; (2) laws to 
be obeyed; (3) aid to the supernatural end; (4) an ideal to imitate. 

The supernatural is vastly superior to the natural. This fact 
obscured in particular instances, but evident in general. This truth con- 
firmed by analogy. 

IV. The supernatural life necessary for the perfection and evolu- 
tion of the human race. The mistake of trying to eradicate this higher 
life from the future generations. Natural faculties insufficient for the 
work of man. The principles of the supernatural life needed at the 
present time to destroy the evils of the age. 


I. The Almighty has filled the universe with an infinite variety 
of created beings. They rise gradually from the lowest level of dead 
matter up to the highest class who stand on the steps of God’s 
throne, and are “made partakers of the divine nature” (II Pet. i, 4). 
Man is the compendium of creation. In a truer sense than the 
ancients conceived, he is a microcosm, the world in miniature. 
Standing midway between the higher and the lower life, he shares 
in each, united on the one side to the world of matter, on the other 
to the world of spirits. He belongs to this material world as its 
ruler and master; but the connection is superficial and temporary 
only. More truly, though imperceptibly, does he belong to the 
world of the angels, and this connection is eternal. Already it is 
said to him, “You are come to Mount Sion and to the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to the company of many 
thousands of angels . . . and to the spirits of the just made 
perfect” (Heb. xii, 22, 23). 

Let us descend the scale of life and trace it upward. Below all 
is the vast dead bulk of this earth, with its crust and its deep-lying 
rocks, its seas and its internal fires. This is inorganic substance. 
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Its motion is continual, but from forces external to itself. It has no 
inward principle of life and growth. Then there is a vast impassable 
gulf, and we find organic life in the vegetable kingdom. Here 
there is assimilation of other matter and growth, life, indeed, but no 
feeling or motion. Gradual steps lead us to the level of a still 
higher life. This is the animal kingdom. Here we find not only 
life, but action and motion under the guidance of sense. Accord- 
ing to their bodily inclinations and the cravings of appetite, brute 
animals act, and desire, and seek what they need. When hungry 
they eat, when thirsty they drink, when weary they sleep. They 
have no ideas beyond these impulses of sense, no foresight, no 
knowledge of principles or of consequences. There is no such 
thing as choice, or freedom of action, or restraint of inclinations 
with a view to something else. Their instincts are irresistible. 
Hence, there is no law for them, no code of right and wrong, no 
merit or demerit, no reward or punishment; for they have no more 
intelligence as to their actions or power of ordering them than the 
stone which falls from the mountain top to its base. Sense, the 
lowest principle of action, is their only guide. 

We cross another chasm, and we meet a being classed sometimes 
in the animal kingdom, but really forming a kingdom to himself, 
on account of his higher life. This is man; and the principle of his 
life, to include all in one word, is reason. Man is not an unthink- 
ing slave to the impulses of bodily wants. He knows what he is 
doing, he can calculate remote consequences; he can judge what is 
best to do, not merely what seems best to his bodily appetites at the 
present moment, but what will seem best at a future time, for others 
as well as for himself, and this for motives higher than mere sensual 
impulses. The power of choice, freedom of will, is correlative to 
intelligence. Knowledge of what is best to do would be a maimed 
and futile faculty without the power of choosing to do it. Man is 
not compelled to one course rather than another. God does not 
interfere with his full mastery over himself, or compel him to do 
what is best for him, i. e., to serve God and save his own soul. 
Reason, too, furnishes a rule of action. It would suffice, even 
without revelation, to make known the existence of a god, the duty 
of worship, and some of the elements of God’s natural law. Reason 
in the form of conscience shows that there is a difference between 
actions, that some are good and others evil; so that a man feels 
shame or regret for certain actions ; he recognizes that his inclination 
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to them did not make them good deeds, that he deserves punish- 
ment and is bound to make atonement. Reason discloses many 
other laws—laws of health, laws of property, laws of justice, laws 
of respect for others and mutual aid, laws which promote good 
order and prosperity in the family, the tribe, the nation. The 
child, though his faculties are all undeveloped, is educated, not like 
the mere animal, through the senses, by finding its actions associated 
with a blow or a caress, but by appeals to his intelligence or his 
affection, his ideas or hopes, by being told of consequences and of 
his future interests. Reason is the principle of the higher intel- 
lectual life which distinguishes man from the beasts; and it would 
alone be a sufficient guide for him had he ever existed in the merely 
natural state without being elevated by revelation, faith and grace. 

II. Divine Providence, however, did not intend to leave the 
human race in its state of mere nature. The function of mankind 
is not limited to ruling the world of creatures, enjoying the wealth 
of the soil, and developing its capabilities. Nor is it their sole 
function to get the greatest results out of their reason in art, 
science, philosophy, government, war. The life of man is not 
limited to the dictates of reason as the beasts are limited to the 
dictates of sense. The development of his intellectual faculties up 
to the highest attainable point falls as far short of the ideal pro- 
posed to him by God, as the cleverness of a troupe of performing 
dogs falls short of the intelligence of the average man. 

There is a plane of life higher than the life of reason, and 
separated from it by a gulf as impassable as that which separates 
the inorganic from the organic being, the rose-bush from the horse, 
the dog from man, Dives in hell from Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom; 
it is the sphere in which God exists and the blessed spirits. To 
belong to this is to participate in God’s life, to be “partaker of the 
divine nature,” to have Him united with the soul and dwelling in it. 
This higher divine life is something which surpasses man’s natural, 
requirements, desires, conceptions, capabilities. The guiding prin- 
ciple of this supernatural life, the source of vital action, correspond- 
ing to sense in the animal kingdom, and to reason in the merely 
natural human kingdom, is faith. As we participate in the animal 
life, the intellectual life, and the spiritual life, we have to be guided 
on due occasion by each of these three principles: by sense, at times, 
but in subordination to reason; by reason, at other times, but in 
subordination to faith; and at times by faith alone without sight. 
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The perfection and completeness of man, according to the divine 
ideal, consist in the due cultivation of each kind of life. By this 
he will attain to the highest development of his being and all his 
faculties, to his greatest happiness, his fullest utility, his highest 
dignity. 

With a view to this higher life, God has given us faith, as channel 
of the perceptions, and as source of the vital actions, which belong 
to the supernatural life. Reason alone is unable to rise to the ap- 
prehension of supernatural truths and the practise of supernatural 
virtues; just as the instinct of animals will never bring them to 
understand the solar system or work out a problem in mathe- 
matics. Faith raises us into a realm of truths, of motives, of actions, 
of ideals, which, unaided, reason can never begin to comprehend. 

The elements of the supernatural life are conveyed to us by faith, 
acting through an organization authorized by God—the Church. 
They are: 1. Truths to be known; the existence of God and His 
nature, the nature and destiny of our souls, our fallen state and the 
economy of redemption, the future life eternal for reward or pun- 
ishment, the spiritual government by which God rules men on earth. 
These are more real to us than the impressions of sense or of reason, 
and far more important; they are strong incentives to action and a 
comfort in suffering; they are a new world in which we move 
unperceived by others. 2. Laws to obey. We are bidden to seek 
the next world rather than this, to submit our intellect to uncom- 
prehended doctrines, to renounce our pleasures, to subvert the 
natural order and make the first last, i. e., self, by means of hu- 
mility, charity and obedience, to control all those natural im- 
pulses to which we are most strongly drawn. Here are motives 
directly contrary to those which sense and unaided reason give us. 
3. Aids to strengthen us: prayer to the invisible and Sacraments 
whose outward aspects, as viewed by sense or mere reason, are in- 
adequate to their great effects. 4. An ideal to imitate which sense 
and reason alone would reject. Our Lord Jesus Christ, not glorified 
but despised, suffering, degraded by the Cross, with no comeliness 
that we should desire Him. This ideal was a stumbling-block to the 
sensual Jews, foolishness to the keen intellect of the cultivated Greek, 
unmanly weakness to the stern race who ruled a hundred nations 
from the Capitol at Rome. Such is “the true light that enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into this world” ; but which is enjoyed only by 
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those “who are born not of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God” (John i, 8, 13). 

III. The spiritual or supernatural life is superior to the natural 
life of reason, as this is superior to the life of sense in the lower 
animals. It is not a difference of degree but of kind. It is impossible 
by natural means to pass from class to class; and religious faith is 
not a mere phase in the evolution of humanity. The superiority of 
faith, however, may often remain unseen, and the unregenerate man 
with merely natural faculties may seem superior to another who 
leads a spiritual life. It may be hard to realize that the spiritual 
man stands on a level so much higher. Faith sanctifies but it does 
not alter his natural faculties. It will not impart deep learning, 
critical power, tact in government, political position, wealth, skill in 
arms, a cultivated taste. The unspiritual man may cultivate his 
intellectual powers much more than the spiritual man. Nay, as 
talent and power tend to beget pride and alienate God; and as God 
delights to dwell with the lowly, the weak, and the ignorant, there 
is likely to be a very frequent superiority of the natural over the 
spiritual man. Nevertheless, in the long run, and on a large scale, 
the superiority of the spiritual life, even in the domain of reason, 
will assert itself; for the spirit of faith will secure, more effectually 
than mere intellect, those higher objects that man’s life on earth de- 
mands; such as social order, refinement of mind and manners, dis- 
interestedness, contentment, industry, respect for others, general 
morality and happiness. 

The analogy of brute life and intelligent life will illustrate what 
has been said. The beasts in mere animal life are superior to man. 
The swiftness of the horse, the piercing glance of the eagle, the 
strength of the elephant, the endurance of the camel are not found 
in the intelligent being. Send him naked and unarmed into the 
desert, and he will die from the inclemency of the seasons and in- 
ability to provide himself with food. Set him to struggle empty- 
handed with tiger or bull or shark, and his intellect will avail him 
naught. Hardly any being is so weak, so incapable as man. But 
let him have time and material on which to exercise the power 
reason gives him, and he will master the universe. He will put 
forth a strength, a swiftness, an accuracy beyond those of beasts, 
and this by force of reason only, for his own physical powers remain 
unchanged. The higher faculty does in a better way the work 
which belongs to the lower. So also can spiritual faculties secure, 
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in a supernatural manner, the objects which belong more -properly 
to the intellectual faculties. That which is a triumph of reason’s 
power is attained with ease by those who work by faith. The distant 
ideal of the natural life is realized best through the supernatural. 

IV. As a consequence, the supernatural life is not merely an 
ornamental or optional addition to the natural life, but it is neces- 
sary for the perfection, completeness, and full evolution of the 
human race. God has given us the aptitude, and created a place 
in our being for the supernatural, and we can not root it up or 
disregard it without detriment to our natural life. The man who 
refuses it has not brought himself down only to the normal level of 
natural humanity, as if he had never been raised from it, but to a far 
lower depth; in like manner, as a man losing the use of reason does 
not become like the beasts who never possessed it, but he is a ruined, 
a worthless object, useful in neither the intellectual nor the animal 
class. Humanity is a vast garden laid out in pastures, with beauti- 
ful plants carefully arranged, and the deep-rooted far-spreading tree 
of supernatural life in the midst. That garden would have been 
beautiful had the tree never been planted there; but, as it is there, it 
can not be torn up, with all its roots and fibers, from the earth with- 
out injuring and deranging the whole harmony and beauty of the 
garden. Those who reject the supernatural life are far worse off 
than if mankind had never been endowed with it. Grievous and fatal 
is the mistake of those who think to eradicate faith and the higher 
life from the coming generations of men, and who fancy that no 
other loss is involved in the loss of their spiritual life; too late they 
will find that this loss leaves the race of man vulneratus in natur- 
alibus, maimed even in his natural powers. They will create a gen- 
eration lower than the natural level of reason, and yet without the 
useful qualities of the lower level—an unbelieving, sensual, odious, 
dangerous generation, with power in their hands only available for 
destruction. : 

As the supernatural life is the necessary completion of the natural, 
it follows that the life of mere reason is incapable of its work in 
the world. It is the only thing in creation which is thus incapable. 
The sensitive life of the animals, though devoid of the faculty of 
reason belonging to the higher sphere, is still complete in itself and 
adequate for its purposes. If man had been intended by God to live 
only the intellectual life, a natural life of work in this world, he 
would have found his natural endowments sufficient for all his 
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requirements; there would have been no deficiency in his being, 
no failure in his actions. But God has given him a higher life and 
principles, which have their function and proper exercise in this 
world, and not only as reserved for the next world; and when these 
are neglected, the work of man’s life must suffer. There will still 
be progress in the world, especially of the material and lower kind; 
there will be great and noble efforts made, and they can not be 
altogether unsuccessful. Real good will still be done, but it will be, 
at best, only partial and attended with the gravest difficulties, and to 
some extent it will be delusive, for oftentimes evils spring up in 
company with good and nullify it. How often do we see that 
progress is made only by a series of mistakes! How much evil has 
been done by legislation, devised with the best intentions, but hay- 
ing unforeseen, indirect effects which have done incalculable injury. 
A well-meaning law, based on some mistaken principle of political 
economy, may work the ruin of a nation. Human society would be 
in imminent danger of destruction at the hands of rulers and law- 
givers were it not for the wonderful recuperative power which God 
has given it. 

Knowing that the supernatural is the most important element of 
human life, we have the key to many problems of the present day, 
the secret of so many failures, the source of so many impending 
dangers. This is an age when the natural powers of man have been 
developed to a degree never reached before; a new youthfulness 
and vigor have budded forth; never has there been such progress, 
never such energy, never such promise, never such expectation; 
but at the same time, never such drawbacks or such forebodings. 
Something is deficient everywhere. There is deep learning, but it 
does not bring certainty to the mind or peace to the heart. There is 
refinement in manners, but decreasing purity of morals. Luxury 
abounds, but happiness is on the wane. There is an enormous 
growth of wealth, but so badly is it distributed that misery grows 
even more rapidly. While cities grow in splendor and pride, thou- 
sands of their dwellers are gradually falling below the level of 
decent savages. Melancholy, despondency, weariness of life, in- 
crease step by step with mental acuteness and brilliancy of wit. So 
far are things disjointed, that some high-minded, though erratic, 
enthusiasts have thought that the only hope for the future of so- 
ciety lies in the total destruction of the present system, to rebuild 
again from the foundations. But a remedy so desperate is not re- 
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quired. It would suffice to bring back that element which men have 
rejected as not belonging to their lives, the principles of supernatural 
faith. This is “the stone which the builders rejected,” and which is 
“made the head of the corner” (I Pet. ii, 7). It is the want of this 
which nullifies so much of human effort; for “unless the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain that build it. Unless the Lord keep 
the city, he watcheth in vain that keepeth it” (Ps. cxxvi, 1). 

There were days, not so long ago, when physical strength and 
brute force were the object of men’s admiration and the ruling 
power among them, and when education and mental power were 
despised as foolish, puny, and unmanly. The day has come for the 
tables to be turned. Brute force is the slave of mind. The power 
which rules the world dwells now in the brain and not in the 
muscles and sinews. Let us hope that the course of progress will 
bring about the dominance of the spiritual life over the intellectual. 

Let us look forward to a day when men will wonder at the former 
backward state in which intellect thrust faith aside, as now they 
marvel at the days when force dominated over intelligence. Whether 
this truth will ever prevail universally we can not judge; but we 
know that it is the duty of each man in his own life, as he has built 
the life of reason on the life of sense, so to build the life of the 
spirit on the life of faith. It is our first duty to cultivate the super- 
natural life by dwelling on the ideas of faith, by practising the 
higher law which Jesus Christ has given us, by imitating His life, 
and entering by conformity of intellect and will into union with Him. 
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LI. DYING TO THE WORLD AND LIVING TO CHRIST 


BY THE RIGHT REV. BISHOP JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“Mind the things that are above, not the things that are upon the earth. 
For you are dead, and your life is hidden with Christ inGod. . . . Mortify, 
therefore, your members which are upon the earth.”—Coloss. iii, 2, 3, 5. 


SYNOPSIS—I. The meaning of the text. The necessity of obeying its 
mandate. The meaning of Life and Death. 

The existence of the two worlds—their absolute opposition— 
each strives for the mastery of the soul. Scripture gives the fundamental 
principles of each and teaches the Christian his duty. We cannot serve 
both God and world. We must choose between them. 

Ill. This duty of dying to ourselves is made difficult to our tira 
cumstances in life; we are in the midst of the world, exposed to the 
danger of contamination: The crowd rushes headlong in one direc- 
tion—un-Christian ‘ideas predominate in the business world. In spite 
of all God must be served. We may learn a lesson from the zeal of 
the worldlings. 

IV. Practical hints: (1) Death to sin; (2) mortification of body; 
(3) fidelity to religious duties; (4) attachment to our faith.’ Hatred of 
heresy; (5) indifference or lack of attachment to things of the ‘world; 
(6) recollection of the presence of God, frequent ejaculations. 


I. To die to the world and to live to Christ is a duty which is 
forcibly laid down for us in the Sacred Scriptures. We are reminded 
to inflict death on the old man of sin that is within us by means of 
mortification of the body, and are called upon to copy in our lives 
the death and the subsequent resurrection of our divine Master. 
Let us ask what there is in the idea of death that we have to repro- 
duce in our relations with the world. 

The human body, as soon as the soul has left it, suffers a loss 
which changes all its relations to external things. That body, an 
hour before, was the dwelling-place of an intelligence, of mastery, 
of powers, of sympathies; it is now no more than a piece of earth 
with no rights, no wishes, no consciousness. It is separated sud- 
denly from all its surroundings; it has no longer any communica- 
tion with the world in which it lived. That body looks, indeed, for 
a while much the same as what it was. But it is completely changed. 
It has no use for these things which it depended on, food, and cloth- 
ing, and warmth. These things which were its own possessions no 
more belong to it; it has no property, it can not possess, it can not 
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dispose of things. It is no longer able to enjoy companionship, it 
can not enter into the joys and pains of other men, it is uncon- 
scious of the love and the sorrows of family or friends. It remains 
a day or two longer in the midst of relatives, and home, and belong- 
ings, but it has no longer any part or interest in them. 

At other times, when there has been no loss of life, but only loss 
of communication or of sympathies, the same word “death” is used. 
A paralyzed limb, which can not be used for its proper purposes 
and can not suffer, is said to be dead. If the infirmities of old age, 
with blindness, deafness, etc., separate a man from intercourse with 
others, he is said to be dead to the external world. Insanity is 
death, legally speaking; a mad man has lost his legal powers of 
making contracts and devising property. So, too, one who is never 
moved by love, gratitude, shame, generosity, is called dead to the 
ordinary feelings of human nature. 

On the other hand, we speak of this or that “life,” or of this or that 
“world,” inside the circle of the great life of mankind. Any large 
number of persons who have some absorbing pursuit in which the 
rest of men take little interest is called a “life” or a “world.” Thus 
we have the artistic world, commercial life, political life, the world 
of science or politics, military life, sporting life, the world of good 
society and so on. Each of these is complete in itself and separate, 
more or less, from other circles of men. The members of each 
frequent principally one another’s company, they have common in- 
terests and occupations which fill their whole thoughts, and have 
their own conversation, and phrases, and slang, which other men 
would neither enjoy nor understand. They have their own views 
of things, sometimes their own manners and customs; they take 
little interest in other pursuits, and often look with contempt on 
all who are outside their own circle. 

II. We may apply all this to the two worlds that are under our 
present consideration, and see how we should live to one and die 
to the other. There are, among living men, two worlds intertwined 
and mixed up one with the other at every point, yet perfectly dis- 
tinct—those who live the natural, and those who live the super- 
natural life. These are in daily communion with each other; there 
are often no external signs to distinguish them, but their inward 
principles are absolutely hostile and inconsistent, each with each. 
They tend in opposite directions, one upward to God, the other 
downward to self, and material things, and at last to hell. 
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The spirit of Christ and the spirit of the world are so Opposed 
that each is “death” as regards the other. Their aims are different: 
one pointing to a future life as the supreme object to which all else 
must be subordinate, while the other denies that there is any reality 
beyond this life. To the one, all this present existence with works 
and duties belonging to the family or the state, with pleasures and 
possessions, is but a means or instrument for some further end; and 
at the same time it may be an impediment and a danger. These 
things, then, require to be pursued with caution, without exclusive 
attachment, and with much restraint. The carnal spirit considers 
temporal things as the sole object of existence; and all other con- 
siderations such as moral or spiritual laws must be subordinated to 
that great object. The spirit of Christ says that self-sacrifice for 
the sake of God and man is necessary to the perfect life and future 
happiness. The spirit of the world says, “Seek first your own good; 
let all interests be sacrificed to your own.” The world says, “Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” Christ says, “Mortify, there- 
fore, your members which are upon the earth.” The qualities which 
the world admires, practises and inculcates upon the rising genera- 
tions are pride, covetousness, lust, anger, gluttony, envy and sloth. 
The qualities most cordially detested are the great virtues of the 
Gospel, humility, liberality, chastity, meekness, temperance, brotherly 
love, diligence. 

Let us take a few of the many passages of the New Testament 
that treat of the opposition between the doctrine of Christ and the 
doctrine of the world, and of the strict necessity that Christians are 
under of dying to the spirit of the world. First, there is a whole 
class of passages which we may say are summed up in the Beati- 
tudes, and which prescribe virtues that the world always despises. 
The blessed ones, according to our divine Lord, are the poor in 
spirit, the meek, the clean of heart, the mourners, the peaceful, those 
who are persecuted. Then, we are told not to love the ways of 
men, nor seek to please them, if we would be on the side of God. 
“Love not the world nor the things which are in the world. If any 
man love the world the charity of the Father is not in him. For 
all that is in the world is the concupiscence of the flesh, and the 
concupiscence of the eyes, and the pride of life” (I John ii, 15, 16). 
And St. Paul: “If I pleased men I should not be the servant of 
Christ” (Gal. i, 10). Another Apostle uses almost the same ex- 
pressions: “Know you not that the friendship of this world is the 
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enemy of God? Whosoever, therefore, will be a friend of this world 
becometh an enemy of God” (Jas. iv, 4). Hence, it is that Our 
Lord prepares His followers for the enmity of men of the world: 
“If the world hate you, know ye that it hath hated me before you. 
If you had been of the world, the world would love its own; but 
because you are not of the world, but I have chosen you out of the 
world, therefore the world hateth you” (John xv, 18, 19). And 
elsewhere He tells us that we can not make a compromise between 
the two spirits: “No servant can serve two masters, for either he 
will hate the one and love the other, or he will hold to the one and 
despise the other. You can not serve God and Mammon” (Luke 
xvi, 13). We find another class of passages, mostly in the Epistles, 
which speak of the spirit of Christ as life, and bid us die to the 
world and its spirit. Thus: “The wisdom of the flesh is death, 
but the wisdom of the spirit in life and peace. Because the wisdom 
of the flesh is an enemy to God; for it is not subject to the law of 
God, neither canbe. . . . If you live according to the flesh you 
shall die. But if by the spirit you mortify the deeds of the flesh 
you shall live” (Rom. viii, 6, 7, 13). This corresponds with our 
text: “You are dead and your life is hidden with Christ in God. 
i Mortify, therefore, your members which are upon the earth” 
(Coloss. iii, 3, 5). 

It is clear, then, that there are two living, active spirits or sets 
of principles among mankind, each of which is destructive of the 
other. They do not go on, each in its own groove, working its way 
independently, but in every land, in every age, in every man’s own 
soul, the two spirits are struggling together for supremacy; and 
that conflict will never be decided before the day of the general 
judgment. It is equally clear that every one of us is decisively sub- 
ject to one or other of these two; we can not belong to both at 
once; if we attempt to reconcile them it is equivalent to renouncing 
the spirit of Christ. Our God is a jealous God and will admit no 
rival or partner in His dominion over us; He requires our whole 
heart, and soul, and strength. We are bound, then, to be as dead 
men toward the spirit of the world, if we would have in us that spirit 
of Christ which is necessary for our salvation. 

III. The circumstances in which God has placed us make this 
a matter of great difficulty. We have to live secluded from the spirit 
of the world while we are in the midst of the world, we must be, in 
a manner, in solitude while surrounded by a crowd. There is, indeed, 
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a state of life in this world which is truly called retiring from the 
world and dying to the world. It is the monastic or religious life, 
Some are called to renounce all possession, all business, all family ties 
even, and to live a common life with others, engaged in prayer and 
self-denial, cultivating the highest virtues, and occupied with works 
of religion and benevolence. Such are removed from the ordinary 
temptations of life, from its cares, its littleness, its annoyances, its 
corruption ; their work, their associations, the atmosphere in which 
they live, tend to raise the soul to God and develop a likeness to 
Jesus Christ. But few are invited by God to this lofty state of 
death to the world. 

There have been times and places when the Christian spirit pre- 
vailed in whole communities or even countries. The practise of 
religion was general, there were no divisions in belief, sin was dis- 
reputable, the divine law was paramount, public opinion and uni- 
versal custom were on the side of piety and virtue. One of the 
three great enemies of salvation, the world, 1. ¢., the world of 
wickedness, was almost non-existent. The tendency of ordinary 
men to go with the crowd, was a tendency that told for goodness, 
The ordinary state of men was a state of death to worldliness. 

Our times are very different. It is not so easy for us to serve 
God. We live in days of conflict. We need a degree of watchful- 
ness, and of stamina, a power of resistance and determination, be- 
yond what men required in more peaceful days. Most of God’s 
servants must live and toil in the midst of the world of sense, they 
have to earn their living and establish their families. Their condi- 
tion and duties compel them to labor for temporal retribution, to 
seek for the meat which perisheth, and to lay up some portion at 
least of these treasures, which rust and moth consume. Their 
external lives must, in great measure, resemble the lives of those 
who belong not to Christ but to this world. Most of their time, and 
exertions, and thoughts, must be devoted to things that are not 
spiritual. They must struggle, and plan, and make the most of 
opportunities lest, in the heat of competition, they be left destitute, 
or thrust out of their proper place in life. Here is the great dif- 
ficulty. The moderate use of things is much harder than abstaining 
entirely from using them. Few can strike the exact medium of 
giving to Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, and to God the things 
that are God’s; of striving energetically for temporal things and 
keeping the heart detached from them; of carrying out to the full 
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one’s worldly duties, and yet neglecting nothing of the spiritual 
ones; of doing thoroughly all that the hand findeth to do, yet with- 
out falling into any extreme. An accurate knowledge of our duties 
to God and ourselves, with great conscientiousness, can alone help 
us to walk safely between the difficulties that hem us in on the right 
hand and the left. We require a prudence infused by God that we 
may observe the delicate lessons of the Apostle: “It remaineth that 
they who have wives be as if they had none; and they that weep 
as though they wept not; and they that rejoice, as if they rejoiced 
not; and they that buy as though they possessed not; and they that 
use this world as if they used it not” (I Cor. vii, 29, 31). 

He who would serve God in the spirit is exposed further to the 
danger of contamination by intercourse with the world. He is in 
constant and the closest communication with men whose every prin- 
ciple differs from his own; he is united with them by the bonds of 
business, friendship, relationship. He is in a world where false and 
immoral principles are predominant, and where his own are un- 
popular and almost powerless. All the business of life is conducted 
on an unchristian basis. The spirit of the world makes itself felt at 
every moment, it enters into every action, it is a kind of atmosphere, 
an all-pervading poisonous atmosphere, to breathe which is death. 
It is very difficult to resist a universal influence such as this, to 
withstand ideas that prevail with almost all mankind, to keep our- 
selves, in short, “unspotted from this world” (Jas. i, 27) while in 
this world. The position is a very difficult one. The spirit of 
Christ and the spirit of the world continually come into open con- 
flict, and it becomes necessary to sacrifice one or the other. Very 
many yield to the corruption of evil influences and fall away. In- 
terest prevails over faith, They fear the enmity of men more than 
they love the friendship of God. The advantages of the world are 
present and visible, and very enticing; and for these they are will- 
ing to sacrifice the happiness and encounter woes, which, although 
infinite and eternal, belong to an invisible, a future, and perhaps a 
distant life. 

In spite of difficulty, in spite of the strongest allurements, we 
must give a rigid obedience to the law and Christ. We must be as 
dead men toward the worldly spirit, hating it, holding aloof from 
it, unfamiliar with it, neither entering into its ideas nor under- 
standing its speech. It ought to be at once evident that we belong 
to a different sphere, and that the ways of sin and worldliness are 
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not as our ways. In our bearing toward the ungodly world we may 
take a lesson from the world itself; for here, too, it is wiser in its 
generation than the children of the light. What is the attitude of 
irreligious, sensual, proud, sordid men toward the spirit of Christ? 
Is it not one of most uncompromising hostility? Do they ever 
allow themselves to be led by any spiritual motive? Do they not 
hate every manifestation of Christ in religion or in virtuous life? 
They are, indeed, dead to faith, humility, devotion, to all considera- 
tions of the soul, the divine law, the future life. They will have 
nothing to do with such things. Tell them they are ignorant, and 
that further knowledge would dissipate prejudice. They admit it; 
but they prefer not to know, lest their hatred should be diminished. 
So confirmed are they in their chosen course that the spirit of God 
is powerless against their perverted wills, and no ray of super- 
natural light is able to overcome their blindness. Such should be 
our opposition to the spirit of the world, excepting always the ex- 
cesses of unreason and uncharitableness; such our frame of mind 
toward all that is opposed to religion, and high virtuous principle, 
and the spirit of Jesus Christ. 

IV. We have to see now how we can reduce to practise for the 
guidance of our daily lives this broad command of dying to the 
world and living to Christ. 

1. Our dying, as the Epistles explain, is to sin. “We being dead 
to sins should live to justice” (I Pet. ii, 24). “You are dead in- 
deed, to sin, but alive to God in Christ Jesus Our Lord” (Rom. 
vi, 11). He who keeps himself clean from all mortal sin is dead to 
a very great deal of the spirit of the world. He differs already very 
widely from those whose only idea is to obey every selfish impulse 
that rises within them. He is possessed of the grace and presence 
of God; he must have practised prayer and watchfulness, and fought 
many victorious battles. This is the beginning of the perfect life. 

2. A further dying is accomplished by bodily mortification. This 
is associated in our text with living to Christ. “You are dead, and 
your life is hidden with Christ in God. . . . Mortify, therefore, 
your members which are upon the earth” (Coloss. iii, 3, 5). The 
restraint of fasting and other acts of self-denial deaden the irregular 
impulses of the lower nature, check its readiness to yield under 
temptation, and facilitate recollection in prayer and union with God. 
We must accustom ourselves to the privation of lawful indulgences, 
so as to break down our natural unruliness; without such practise 
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we shall not have sufficient command over our. wild passions in the 
critical moment of temptation, and we shall be carried away to the 
death of mortal sin. 

3. Our living to Christ may be summed up as the careful ob- 
servance of our religious duties. We then believe firmly the 
truths of faith and keep them constantly before us as our guide. 
Especially we remember that God’s law is superior to all human law 
and all personal convenience, and that the salvation of our soul is 
the first object of life. We observe the duty of prayer, of sanctify- 
ing the Sunday, of frequently approaching the Sacraments, of ob- 
serving the fasts of the Church. We keep the image of Jesus 
Christ before our eyes, we study His virtues in the lives of the 
Blessed Virgin and the saints, and endeavor to model our life ac- 
cordingly. In fact, the simple observances of an ordinary good 
Catholic constitute, sufficiently for salvation, a life in Christ. 

4. One particular thing in which the living spirit of Christ is 
especially manifested is attachment to the faith, hatred of all error 
and heresy, and zeal for the propagation of the truth. Some are 
very lukewarm in this matter. They are inclined to keep their 
faith in the background, as if they were somewhat ashamed of it. 
Or else they hold to it simply because they happened to be born in 
it; and heresy they treat as if it were only a form of belief in which 
other men happen to have been born. Many members of the Church 
think so little of their faith that they will not take the trouble to 
teach their children their prayers or send them where they will 
learn their religion. Such have not the spirit of Christ. St. Pauk 
says: “If any man have not care of his own, and especially of those 
of his house, he hath denied the faith and is worse than an infidel” 
(I Tim. v, 8). 

5. The spirit of the world manifests itself in excessive striving 
after earthly goods and possessions. The saints of God have shown 
perfect indifference to such things and have preferred to surrender 
them. Those who lead the ordinary life are not called to this de- 
tachment, nor would it be consistent with their duties. But still, 
while they seek for and possess these things, they must abstain from 
setting their hearts upon them. They must not devote too exclusive 
an attention to them, nor allow them to interfere with the affairs 
of their salvation ; they must not indulge in any great love or anxiety 
about earthly possessions, and must be content to suffer the loss of 
them with patience and resignation to God’s will. They must look 
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upon wealth and position as a loan from God, as belonging to Him, 
and entrusted to them, as to stewards, to be employed for God’s 
service. They must bear with an equal mind prosperity or adversity, 
and be ready to suffer loss, or affliction, or death, when God shall 
please. This is being dead to the world; this is living to Christ; 
this is what all men should aim at. 

6. Another notable effect of life in Christ is when we cultivate 
the remembrance of God’s presence, thinking of Him continually 
during the day, raising our hearts to Him by ejaculations of love at 
frequent intervais; so as to be able to say with Ezechias: “I beseech 
thee, O Lord, remember how I have walked before thee in truth 
and with a perfect heart, and have done that which is good in thy 
sight” (Isa. xxxviii, 3). 

To acquire this spirit and carry it out in all our actions should 
be the, great object of our endeavors. This will gain for us the 
' presence of God, His favor, and visible protection; this will gain 
for us peace and happiness. Let us not be deterred by the miserable 
fear that we shall suffer in worldly estimation or prosperity by act- 
ing in an unworldly spirit. We may, indeed, lose some temporal 
profit, or find ourselves despised and set aside for practising what 
the world considers folly. Such folly would, indeed, be most profit- 
able to men in general if they adopted it but it may bring dis- 
advantage to the few who carry it out in opposition to the bulk of 
men with whom they have dealings. Even so, it will not bring so 
much disadvantage as we may apprehend. The favor of God does 
more for our best interests than our own worldly wisdom; and the 
greatest success in life will not confer upon us the happiness which 
God gives to those who trust in Him. It is worth our while to incur 
any temporal disadvantage for the sake of the blessing which God 
pronounces on His faithful servants: “Blessed are all they that 
fear the Lord, that walk in his ways. For thou shalt eat the labors 
of thy hands; blessed art thou and it shall be well with thee. 

Behold thus shall the man be blessed that feareth the Lord. May 
the Lord bless thee out of Sion; and mayest thou see the good 
things of Jerusalem all the days of thy life” (Ps. cxxvii). 
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NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of the Holy Father. 


An indulgence of 100 days is granted to all who with 
devout and contrite heart recite this ejaculation: “O Jesus 
in the Blessed Sacrament, have mercy on us.” 


From the Holy Office. 


An indulgence of 100 days once a day can be gained by 
the faithful who with devout and contrite heart recite the 
following prayer: “Jesus Christ, Son of the Living God, 
Light of the World, I adore Thee, I live for Thee, I die for 
Thee.” This can be applied to the souls in purgatory. 


From the Congregation of Rites. 


If a higher feast occur on the Sunday within the Octave 
of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, then the feast of the 
Holy Name of Mary is to be celebrated on the 12th of 
September, if no feast of greater degree prevents. If so, 
then on the first free day following. 


The Congregation of the Index has condemned the following works: 


IosepH TuRMEL, Histoire du dogme de la papauté; des origines 4 la fin 
du IVe siécle. Paris, Alphonse Picard et Fils, 1908. 

— Histoire du dogme du péché originel. Macon, Protat Fréres, 1900. 

— L’Eschatologie a la fin du IV€ siécle. Jbid., 1900. 

GuILLAUME HeErzoe, La sainte Vierge dans l’histoire. Paris, Emile Nourry, 
1908. 

Romoto Murrt, Battaglie d’oggi. 4 vol. Roma, Societa I. C. di cultura, 
1903-4. 

— Democrazia e cristianesimo; i principii comuni (Programma della 
Societa nazionale di cultura). Roma, Societa nazionale di cultura, 1906. 

— La vita religiosa nel cristianesimo; discorsi. Ibid., 1907. 

— La filosofia nuova e l’enciclica contro il modernismo. J[bid., 1908. 

SosTENE GELLI, Psicologia della religione; note ed appunti. Roma, Societa 
nazionale di cultura, 1905. 

FILOSOFIA DELLA FEDE; Appunti. Stampato in Roma, tip. dell’Unione 
cooperativa editrice, s. a. 
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Fortunato Russo, La Curia romana nella sua organizzazione e nel suo 
completo funzionamento; diritto e psicologia. 23 ediz. Palermo, tip. Gazzetta 
commerciale, 1908. 


The Biblical Commission has given the following decisions. On 
account of its importance we print the Latin text: 


DE CHARACTERE HISTORICO TRIUM PRIORUM CAPITUM 
GENESEOS. 


1. Utrum varia systemata exegetica, quae ad excludendum senum litteralem 
historicum trium priorum capitum libri Geneseos excogitata et scientiae fuco 
propugnata sunt, solido fundamento fulciantur? 

Resp. Negative. 

II. Utrum non obstantibus indole et forma historica libri Geneseos, 
peculiari trium priorum capitum inter se et cum sequentibus capitibus nexu, 
multiplici testimonio Scripturarum tum veteris tum novi Testamenti, unanimi 
fere sanctorum Patrum sententia ac traditionali sensu, quem, ab israélitico 
etiam populo transmissum, semper tenuit Ecclesia, doceri possit, praedicta 
tria capita Geneseos continere non rerum vere gestarum narrationes, quae 
scilicet obiectivae realitati et historicae veritati respondeant; sed vel fabulosa 
ex veterum populorum mythologiis et cosmogoniis deprompta et ab auctore 
sacro, expurgato quovis polytheismi errore, doctrinae monotheisticae accom- 
modata; vel allegorias et symbola, fundamento obiectivae realitatis destituta, 
sub historiae specie ad religiosas et philosophicas veritates inculcandas pro- 
posita; vel tandem legendas ex parte historicas et ex parte fictitias ad 


animorum instructionem et aedificationem libere compositae? 
Resp. Negative ad utramque partem. 


III. Utrum speciatim sensus litteralis historicus vocari in dubium possit, 
ubi agitur de factis in eisdem capitibus enarratis, quae christianae religionis 
fundamenta attingunt: uti sunt, inter caetera, rerum universarum creatio a 
Deo facta in initio temporis; peculiaris creatio hominis; formatio primae 
mulieris ex primo homine; generis humani unitas; originalis protoparentum 
felicitas in statu iustitiae, integritatis et immortalitatis; praeceptum a Deo 
homini datum ad eins obedientiam probandam; divini praecepti, diabolo sub 
serpentis specie suasore, transgressio; protoparentum deiectio ab illo primaevo 
innocentiae statu; nec non Reparatoris futuri promissio? 

Resp. Negative. 

IV. Utrum in interpretandis illis horum Capitum locis, quos Patres et 
Doctores diverso modo intellexerunt, quin certi quippiam definitique tradi- 
derint, liceat, salvo Ecclesiae iudicio servataque fidei analogia, eam quam 
quisque prudenter probaverit, sequi tuerique sententiam? 

Resp. Affirmative. 

V. Utrum omnia et singula, verba videlicet et phrases, quae in praedictis 
capitibus occurrunt, semper et necessario accipienda sint sensu proprio, ita 
ut ab eo discedere numquam liceat, etiam cum locutiones ipsae manifesto 
appareant improprie, seu metaphorice vel anthropomorphice, usurpatae, et 
sensum proprium vel ratio tenere prohibeat vel necessitas cogat dimittere? 
Resp. Negative. 
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VI. Utrum, praesupposito litterali et historico sensu, nonnullorum locorum 
eorumden capitum interpretatio allegorica et prophetica, praefulgente sanc- 
torum Patrum et Ecclesiae ipsius exemplo, adhiberi sapienter et utiliter 
possit ? 

Resp. Affirmative. 

VII. Utrum, cum in conscribendo primo Geneseos capite non fuerit sacri 
auctoris mens intimam adspectabilium rerum constitutionem ordinemque 
creationis completum scientifico more docere; sed potius suae genti tradere 
notitiam popularem, prout communis sermo per ea ferebat tempora, sensibus 
et captui hominum accommodatam, sit in horum interpretatione adamussim 
semperque investiganda scientifici sermonis proprietas? 

Resp. Negative. 

VIII. Utrum in illa sex dierum denominatione atque distinctione, de 
quibus in Geneseos capite primo, sumi possit vox Ydém (dies), sive sensu 
proprio pro die naturali, sive sensu improprio pro quodam temporis spatio, 
deque huiusmodi quaestione libere inter exegetas disceptare liceat? 

Resp. Affirmative. 

Die autem 30 Iunii anni 1909, in audientia ambobus Rmis Consultoribus ab 
actis benigne concessa, Sanctissimus praedicta responsa rata habuit ac 
publici iuris fieri mandavit. 

Romae, die 30 Iunii 1909. 

L. * S. 

Fulcranus Vigouroux, P. S. S. 
Laurentius Janssens, O. S. B. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


THE PAPAL BLESSING IN ARTICULO MORTIS 


Discussing recently, with some fellow priests, the question of 
the papal benediction in articulo mortis, there seemed to be a con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to how often it might be given to 
the same sick person during the progress of the same sickiess. 
Some of the clergy thought that it might be given or repeated when- 
ever Extreme Unction was given or repeated. Others thought that 
if it were given to a sick person while in mortal sin it ought to be 
repeated when such person made a good confession. Others seemed 
to think that if the sickness continued for some time and the sick 
person had the misfortune to fall, from time to time, into mortal 
sin, the blessing ought to be repeated each time that the sick per- 
son received absolution for mortal sin. Is there any certainty in 
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this matter, or may a priest follow whatever seems good and reason- 
able to him? 

Answer.—A priest may not follow whatever seems good to him 
in this matter, as the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences has, at 
various times, answered all the above questions. Let us take them 
up, one after another. First, may the papal blessing be given more 
than once during the same sickness? At least, may it be repeated 
whenever Extreme Unction may be repeated during a protracted 
sickness? No, the papal blessing, in articulo mortis, may not be 
given more than once during the same sickness, even though it 
might be allowed to repeat the administration of the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction. St. Alphonsus and the theologians generally 
permit the repetition of Extreme Unction during the same sickness 
about once a month, because if the sick person continues to live 
for a month or more after having been anointed, the original crisis 
or danger of death, or periculum mortis, is supposed to have passed 
and a new danger to have supervened, which renders lawful a new 
administration of Extreme Unction. But the same can not be said 
for the repetition of the papal blessing, because the Congregation 
of Indulgences forbids it. Asked whether the last blessing might 
be given “bis aut amplius in eodem morbo, qui insperate protrahitur, 
etiamsi non convaluerit aegrotus,’ the Sacred Congregation replied, 
September 23, 1775: “Semel in eodem statu morbi.’ Again, when 
the Sacred Congregation was approached with the doubt: “Utrum 
benedictio apostolica pluries impertiri possit infirmis, novo mortis 
periculo redeunte,”’ it replied, on Setpember 24, 1838: “Negative, 
eadem permanente infirmitate etsi diuturna; affirmative, si infirmus 
convaluerit, ac deinde quacunque de causa in novum mortis pert- 
culum redeat.’ The reason why it is not permitted to repeat the 
blessing during the same sickness is because such repetition is use- 
less. The plenary indulgence granted by the Pope to the dying 
can be gained only once and that only at the instant of death. If the 
sickness continues, the indulgence also continues, to be gained at the 
moment of death. If the sick person does not die, neither does he 
gain the indulgence. If the sick person recovers and later on con- 
tracts a new sickness, he must receive a new blessing, because the 
former one passed with the passing of the sickness, for which alone 
it was granted. The second question to be answered is this: If the 
last blessing was received in the state of mortal sin, ought it to be 
repeated when the sick person is absolved from mortal sin? Again 
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the answer is no. This was the answer made to this question by the 
Congregation of Indulgences on June 20, 1836. As the plenary in- 
dulgence is not gained when it is given, but only at the moment of 
death, it makes no difference guoad hoc, whether the sick person be 
in the state of grace or in morta! sin at the time the blessing is given. 
The indulgence is gained at the instant of death, at the moment 
when the soul leaves the body, and if at that moment the dying 
person is in the state of grace and has complied with the other 
conditions for gaining the indulgence he gains it, even though he 
was in mortal sin at the time the priest gave him the blessing. 
Therefore, Fr. Schneider, S.J., in his work, “Rescripta Authentica,” 
p. 701, after reminding his readers that the blessing can be given 
only once during the same sickness adds: “Haec enim omnia non 
impediunt effectum, st aegrotus in vero mortis articulo dispositus 
est; pro illo momento videlicet datur indulgentia.” 

For the reasons just given it follows that it is not lawful to 
repeat the last blessing, even though the sick person, after having 
received it in the state of grace, should afterward fall into mortal 
sin. As was just said, the plenary indulgence granted by the bless- 
ing is intended only for the moment of death. If the dying person, 
who has received the blessing while in the state of grace and then 
has had the misfortune to fall into mortal sin, is in the state of 
grace at the moment of death, that is all that the sovereign pontiff 
requires for the gaining of the indulgence. And for this reason the 
Congregation of Indulgences, on June 20, 1836, replied that it was 
not necessary, and therefore not lawful, to repeat the papal blessing 
in articulo mortis, even though the dying person should fall into 
mortal sin, after having received it. And this was the third ques- 
tion to be answered. 

For the further illustration of this matter it might be well to 
recall to mind that all persons who are in danger of death, and who 
are capable of receiving sacramental absolution, may and should 
receive this papal blessing. Therefore, first, even those who are 
unconscious and who, even through their own fault have not re- 
ceived the last Sacraments, ought to receive the last blessing ; second, 
also children who have never been to Confession or holy Communion, 
provided only they are old enough and capable of committing sin; 
third, all those who are condemned to death for crime, provided 
they repent; fourth, soldiers, before going into battle: fifth, and all 
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persons who are in danger of death, whether through sickness or 
from some external cause. 

The conditions for gaining this plenary indulgence are: 

First, the same conditions that are required in order to gain any 
indulgence, that is to say, the person must be in the state of grace 
when the indulgence is gained and must have the intention of gain- 
ing the indulgence. 

Second, he must be fully resigned to the will of God in dying. 

Third, he must pronounce the holy name of Jesus with his lips, 
if possible, and if he be not able to speak he must at least invoke 
the holy name of Jesus in his heart. 

Special attention is called to this last condition of pronouncing 
the most holy name of Jesus. It is required by the Congregation of 
Indulgences in order to gain the plenary indulgence in articulo 
mortis. September 22, 1892. It is something that is very easily 
overlooked, and, therefore, we direct especial attention to it. 

Finally, it is customary to give this blessing after Confession, 
Viaticum and Extreme Unction. It is not necessary to follow this 
order, but it is generally followed. In which case it is necessary to 
repeat the confiteor three times, 1. e., once before giving Viaticum, a 
second time before Extreme Unction, and the third time before 
giving the last blessing. 

In a case of extreme need, where no time is to be lost, the confiteor 
is omitted and the priest begins the blessing at the words “Dominus 
noster Iesus Christus,” etc. If there were danger even in the delay 
required for this formula, then the priest ought to begin with the 
words: “Ego facultate mihi ab apostolica sede tributa, indulgentiam 
plenariam et remissionem omnium peccatorum tibi concedo, in 
nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus sancti, Amen.” If there be no time 
even for this much of the prescribed formula, some theologians are 
of the opinion that the formula “Benedicat te, Ommnipotens Deus, 
Pater et Filius et Spiritus sanctus, Amen” is sufficient for the valid 
imparting of the apostolic blessing and the plenary indulgence. 
(Cf. Schiich, O. S. B., “Pastoral Theologie,” p. 823.) 











